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In a village not far from Madrid, lived, for 
many years, a most excellent gardener: he 
was not a native of the place, but came there 
to live as a servant. At his master’s death, 
having inherited the garden, he cultivated it 
on his own account. By his industry and tal- 
ents his grounds became very productive; his 
herbs and fruits were of the choicest kind; and 
the city of Madrid gave him a ready market 
for whatever he wished to sell. He main- 
tained his family in comfort, was moderate in 
his prices, and gave willingly to the poor; but 
what most distinguished him, was the upright- 
ness of his character, and his urbanity. He 
appeared above his situation; and his good 
habits, and peaceable disposition, so endeared 
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him to the villagers, that he was usually called 
Alberto, the good. 

Nor was his wife less esteemed. When she 
arrived at the village, notwithstanding her 
clothing was frugal, there was a certain air of 
good breeding, an affability and gentleness in 
her manners, which appeared to have been 
formed by models above her sphere. The 
natives were astonished at her mode of life. 
Always judicious and retired, and observant 
of the duties of religion. She was the first at 
church; and her piety and decorum, edified all 
who observed her. She had two daughters, 
Marian and Lucia. She devoted’ much time 
to their education; all admired their improve- 
ment,—and when they were fourteen and fif-- 
teen years of age, they were esteemed prodi- 
gies by those not accustomed to the refine- 
ments of life. Heaven had given them beauty 
and grace; but their mother taught them in- 
dustry, modesty, and sedateness, and a careful 
regard to the neatness of their persons and: 
apparel. She likewise instructed them in re- 
ligion, by her precepts and example. The 
fear of God, and the love of virtue were early 
instilled into their hearts. They were her 
constant companions at church,—like her, 
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conducting themselves with reverence and 
devotion. These girls compared with the 
peasants, appeared as foreigners; or as flow- 
ers in a barren country; or as stars in a cloudy 
sky. The youths of the village admired them, 
not only for their beauty, but for their correct 
deportment. However, their modest reserve, 
and the vigilant care of their parents, kept them 
all from expressing their preference. 

This estimable family thus lived for many 
years in tranquility,—their industry and virtue 
blessed by Heaven with prosperity and happi- 
mess; but, at last misfortune assailed them. 
Sinforosa, that best of wives, that most devo- 
ted of mothers, fell sick, and in a few days, 
her life was despaired of. When dying, in 
the arms of her husband and daughters, she 
addressed to them, these, her last words. “I 
go to the bosom of my God, with full faith in 
his goodness. The only grief I feel, is to 
leave behind me two poor orphans, at that 
perilous season of their lives, when they most 
need a mother and friend, to love and direct 
them; but God, who is the common Father, 
will shelter them with his paternal wings. 
Never forget, my children, to maintain the 
purity and virtues of your sex. Take religior 
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for your guide; and, as if inspired by Heaven, 
I predict that God will abundantly bless you.” 
Who can describe the grief of this disconso- 
late family! but time and religion assuaged 
their sorrow; and they, at last, returned to 
their necessary employment. 

The two sisters had to attend to all the 
cares that devolved upon them, by the death 
of their mother; but they had always assisted 
her,—and often, after performing their domes- 
tic duties, they hurried to the garden, to work 
with their father. It pained him to accept 
their services; but they insisted, especially on 
certain occasions, when he required assist- 
ance, in order to save him the expense of a 
hired labourer. 

Thus they continued to live in absolute re- 
tirement, for three or four years. They de- 
voted their time to useful work, to religion, the 
perusal of the Bible, and books of improve- 
ment,—alternately reading aloud. Thus occu- 
pied, they had no time to devote to giving, or 
receiving, useless visits; they had one friend, 
whom they always rejoiced to see; with whom 
they had long lived on terms of friendship. 
This was Antonio, the ordinary of the place; 
a religious and honorable young man. He 
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frequently went to Madrid, where he attended 
to many commissions for the villagers, and 
had for a long time sold there the productions 
of Alberto’s garden, to his great satisfaction. 
This family seemed in the enjoyment of a 
prosperous mediocrity; but nothing is perma- 
nent in this world. Oneday Alberto mounted 
a ladder to gather some ripe fruit, when un- 
fortunately he fell, and wounded his leg with 
a spade, that had been left at the foot of the 
tree. The accident, at first, appeared trifling; 
and after the usual applications had been 
made, he returned to his work; but the wound 
soon became inflamed, and in a few days he 
could not walk. Then it became necessary 
to call in a surgeon; and this was but the 
commencement of his troubles,—for in spite 
of all the remedies that were applied, a mor- 
tification was apprehended, and Alberto was 
confined to his bed. His little store of money 
was expended, and his necessities increased. 
Marian and Lucia worked in the garden 
every moment they could spare from their 
other duties; but what could they do, besides 
attending to their sick father, and their do- 
mestic cares? Their feeble work was insuf- 


“cient to prevent every thing from perishing 
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without doors; and in two months the garden 
no longer furnished any thing for sale. The 
surgeon was to be paid, and the medicines 
were very expensive. They were compelled 
to sell some of their best clothes,—then they 
parted with their family linen, and many ne- 
cessary articles;—finally their few resources 
were exhausted; their father became every 
day sicker, and their wants very urgent. Then 
they had to borrow, without any prospect of 
ever being able to satisfy their creditors. 

The two afflicted girls knew not what to do. 
Alberto sympathized with his children, for he 
could not be ignorant of their situation. He 
suffered all his misfortunes with unwearied 
patience, and often said to them, “‘ Be com- 
forted my children, God afflicts me; but his 
good Providence will never abandon you.” 

Seeing her father not only sick, but in ex- 
treme indigence, one night, after many use- 
less tears and earnest prayers, Lucia said to 
her sister, “‘Marian, did you hear Antonio 
say that a lady in Madrid had asked him to 
find her an honest girl to serve her? My 
heart beat violently the moment that I heard 
him. I have reflected that my father does 
not require both of us to take care of him: 
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one therefore becomes an expense, without 
rendering any assistance. If one of us should 
go out to service, the wages, and whatever 
else she can collect, can be sent home, and 
thus contribute to the comfort and support of 
our poor father. Marian was so impressed 
with the wisdom of this proposal, that she 
considered it as an inspiration from Heaven; 
and instantly ran to relate it to her father. 
He could not hear it without extreme agita- 
tion and tears. ‘‘ What,”’ said he, hardly able 
to speak for grief, ‘shall I be separated from 
either of my children? Oh it would break 
my heart; let me die rather than meet that 
affliction.” It cost him a painful struggle to 
consent, but his daughters represented to him 
all the new difficulties which they had to en- 
counter, and told him that Providence seemed 
to have pointed out this step, although the 
parting would be distressing. The good Al- 
berto, accustomed to resignation, submitted at 
last, to the law of necessity ‘Go: then,” 
said he, ‘“‘since Heaven has so ordered it.” 
It was difficult to decide which should go: for 
both wished to be the one to remain behind. 
Marian said that she was the eldest, and best 
able to assist her father, who could not turn 
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himself in bed without help; he was accus- 
tomed to her attendance upon him,—and ex- 
perience had rendered it easy to her. “‘ You, 
Lucia,” said she, “ are in delicate health; and 


| you could not gain a facility in this duty with- 


out causing our poor parent much suffering.” 
Lucia replied, that it was not so difficult as 
she represented,—that she was sufficiently 
strong; and whenever she had attempted 
the care of her father, he had experienced no 
inconvenience. ‘ Besides,” said she, “if one 
of us must leave the paternal roof, it must de- 
volve upon you, Marian: you are the eldest, 
and most capable; you know best how to con- 
duct yourself, to please your employers, and 
above all, to avoid-all the perils that will as- 
sail you in a great city. Although young and 
inexperienced, yet here I can be useful; 
therefore it is better, on every account, that 
you should go, and that I should remain be- 
hind.” Alberto wept bitterly, during this 
honourable contention between his children; 
but Lucia had always been accustomed to 
submit to her sister; and as Marian insisted 
that she would not trust her father to any 
one’s care but her own, Lucia yielded, at last. 
Then Marian embraced her, and Alberto re- 
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ceiving her in his arms, kissed her, while his 
tears fell upon her face. 

Soon every preparation was made for her 
departure; and the next day Antonio calied 
for her. It is unnecessary to describe the 
parting scene,—the father’s counsels, prayers, 
and adieus. When Lucia arrived at Madrid, 
she was bathed in tears. Antonio had very 
urgent business to attend to; and he proposed 
to Lucia that she should enter the Carmelite 
church, which was near, and there remain un- 
til he was sufficiently at leisure to wait upon 
her. Lucia entered the church, and ap- 
proached the high altar, where mass was 
soon to be performed. In a little while, a 
lady entered, accompanied by her servants, 
dressed in splendid liveries. She accidentally 
placed herself near Lucia, who had never seen 
so great a lady. She had the remains of 
beauty; her complexion was fresh; but she 
appeared to be about forty. Lucia was 
charmed with her noble and graceful air; the 
dignity and propriety of her deportment; and 
the charming affability that beamed from her 
countenance. The sight of her inspired re- 
spect and love. Lucia thought she resembled 
her dear departed mother. Her whole ap- 
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pearance, and that of her attendants bespoke 
‘her wealth and rank. Poor Lucia was agita- 
ted at beholding her; and turning her eyes to 
the altar, she said, internally, “Oh! if God 
would give me such a mistress!” 

During mass, Lucia observed that the lady 
listened with the same devotion and attention, 
which her mother always practised, and taught 
her daughters. She wished to follow her ex- 
ample, but she was anxious about Antonio’s 
return, and the lady so attracted her, that she 
often turned her eyes towards her; and she 
was much surprised to find that the lady re- 
garded her with a fixed attention. Their eyes 
met; until Lucia confused, abashed, and fear- 
ful, retired without daring to look at her again. 
The mass being finished, the people dispersed. 
When Lucia seeing the lady about to return, 
on foot, followed her; attracted to her as the 
needle is to the loadstone. The lady observ- 
ing her, called to her to come near, and asked 
her, kindly, what she wished for. Lucia ap- 
proached with a timid, and submissive air,— 
casting down her eyes, ske said she was the 
daughter of a poor man, who could not main- 
tain her, and that she had come to Madrid to 
seek a service. Antonio, at this time, arrived, 
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and without waiting for the lady to speak, he 
told Lucia, that he had been to tell the lady 
who employed him, that he had found a serv- 
ant for her; but that she had hired another, 
and did not wish to take her. ‘Do not 
grieve,” said he; ‘I will carry you home to 
your father, and another times we may be 
more fortunate.” The poor Lucia was ap- 
palled with this sad- news; and unable to re- 
strain her sorrow, she burst into tears. The 
lady, affected at seeing her distresy, said to 
her, with much sweetness, “‘My good girl, 
Heaven never deserts the virtuous. You are 
sent to me by Providence. Yesterday one of 
my servants was married, and is about to 
leave me. & will engage you to supply her 
place; you have brought no written recom- 
mendation; but your modest deportment has. 
prepossessed me in your favour; and I hope 
you will not deceive me. Lucia wished to 
fall at her feet, to express her thanks; but the 
kind-hearted lady raised her, and bade her 
follow her to her house. When they arrived 
there, the lady said to Antonio, “ You can now 
return to your village, and tell the father of 
this young woman to give up all anxiety on 
her account; for the Countess de Pastrana has- 
taken her under her proteciion.”’ 
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When they had entered the house, the 
Countess called Elvira, the oldest and most 
confidential of her servants. She told her 
what had passed, and that Lucia was to sup- 
ply the place of the servant lately married. 
Elvira received het graciously, and instructed 
her in her duties; but she was piqued that she 
had not been consulted, as she usually was, on 
all domestic concerns. When she was alone 
with the Countess, and was asked by her, how 
Lucia appeared to her; she replied, that the 
girl seemed modest and capable; “‘but who 
knows who she is? There is much hypocrisy 
in the world,” she continued, “and it is a 
great hazard to take a servant into the house 
without a recommendation.” ‘If you had 
seen her weep,” said the Countess, “ how in- 
terested you would have been for her. There 
can be no deception in her.” 

The Countess received much attention at 
court. She had been a widow for many years, 
and was without children,—very rich, and 
much esteemed for her virtues, and enchant- 
ing manners. Her whole life had been exem- 
plary, and much devoted to religion. Nothing 
could have impressed her more favourably 
with Lucia, than having seen her at church; 
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but her esteem was greatly increased, when 
she knew. her more intimately. Every day 
she was surprised by the discovery of some 
new talent, which she could not have expected 
to find in a simple peasant. She. was weil in- 
structed in every duty required of her, and 
was attentive and well informed upon the sub- 
ject of religion, far above those, who, ap- 
parently, had much greater advantages. 

The Countess, after some days, became in- 
disposed, and found great satisfaction in having 
one of her pages read aloud to her. Her 
sickness rendered her very wakeful,—but she 
was too humane to wish any one to be disturb- 
ed to read to her, at night. Lucia observed 
this,—and that she might serve her mistress 
with the most tender affection and lively mter- 
est, she begged to read to her, when she could 
not sleep. The Countess hearing this offer, 
wished to prove her, and handing her a book, 
bade her begin. She was surprised to hear 
her read with so much propriety and feeling. 
From this day she did not allow any one to 
read to her but Lucia; and the page was very 
much piqued to be thus set aside. 

This displeased Elvira, and the other ser- 
vants also. Lucia had not been a month in 
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the house, and her mistress’s preference was 
apparent to all: How could it be otherwise? 
Lucia was endowed with virtue and talent, 
and served her with a lively and affectionate 
zeal. ‘The Countess often said to Lucia, 
“Who has taught; who has inspired you with 
such noble sentiments? You must have been 
well born,—at least you have been well edu- 
cated.”” But Lucia always replied, “No, 
madam, my father is a poor gardener; and 
my mother, whom I lost four years ago, taught 
me what little I know.” 

The Countess was charmed with her new 
servant. Her estimation and respect increased | 
every day. She loved her as though she had 
been her own daughter: There was in the 
house a learned and virtuous ecclesiastic, 
who equally admired the admirable qualities 
of Lucia. He said she was an angel of Hea- 
ven; and that it must have been a special grace 
that could have endowed a poor peasant girl 
with such virtue, prudence and discretion. 
The Countess, as a testimony of her love and 
gratitude to this lovely girl, dismissed her from 
all servile or fatiguing occupations, that she | 
might always be near her, and have more of 
her society. She gave her materials to dres: 
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herself in a manner suitable to her new duties. 
These dresses were becoming to her ligt t fig- 
ure, and she looked more like a lady than a 
peasant. Sheltered from the sun, her com- 
plexion became clear, and she appeared more 
beautiful; animated, as she was, by a desire to 
please her mistress. ‘The Countess felt great 
satisfaction when she looked at her, and 
thought of her agency in rescuing her from 
her forlorn situation. Lucia accepted many 
of her gifts with reluctance. She was fearful 
that a refusal would appear ungrateful; but 
gowns, and head dresses, were not what she 
wished for; since these could not alleviate the 
situation of her father and her sister. All this 
kindness to Lucia excited the envy and ill 
humour of Elvira and the other servants. 
They called her in derision the foundling, the 
peasant, and the adventurer. One of these, 
named Frederic, was a vicious and forward 
young man, but artful enough to hide these 
defects from the Countess. The moment he 
saw Lucia he was determined to amuse him- 
» self with her; at first, his conduct was so 
guarded, that he inspired her with a belief 
that he was her friend, who wished to counsel 
and protect her; but she soon penetrated his 
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character, and from that moment, never would 
converse with him, or give him an opportunity 
of speaking to her alone. His pride was 
piqued at her reserve and dislike, and irritated 
with the Countess’s increased kindness to her. 
The servants all observed that Lucia ate very 
little. She carefully concealed all the bread 
and fruit which was given her; and they could 
not conjecture what she did with it. They 
often talked about it among themselves, and 
supposed that she wished to appear delicate, 
and for this reason would not eat in public; 
but kept her food, to eat it when she was alone. 
Frederic, more sharp-sighted than the rest, 
suspected part of the truth. 

Antonio came frequently to the house, to 
bring Lucia news of her father; who became 
sicker every day, and Marian’s resources for 
his comfort fewer than ever. All the food 
Lucia could save, she gave to Antonio in se- 
cret for their relief. Frederic, having observed 
his frequent visits, thought that this rustic was 
her lover; and thus accounted for Lucia’s 
coolness to himself. He thought that she de- 
nied herself food for the sake of giving it to 
her poor friend. Tormented by these reflec- 
tions, he determined to investigate the subject; 
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not only to humble the vanity of Lucia, but to 
be revenged for her reserve to him, by discov- 
ering to the Countess the hypocrite and viper 
which she cherished. One day Antonio 
brought very sad news to Lucia. Her father 
was much worse! The surgeon had ordered 
expensive remedies, which Marian was unable 
to purchase. Poor Lucia wept bitterly at this 
sad account; and having given Antonio all she 
had been able honestly to collect, she took 
leave of him, and went to shut herself in her 
chamber, to indulge her grief. Frederic had 
watched them at a distance; and was deter- 
mined to wait for Antonio at the gate, to search 
him, and thus be able to say he had caught him 
with the theft upon him. There he encoun- 
tered him; and under the pretext of zeal and 
distrust, he insisted upon searching him. He 
found the bread and fruit that Lucia had given 
him, and asked him sternly why he carried 
these things from the house. Antonio replied 
with simplicity and truth, that Lucia had sent 
them to her sister. Frederic answered that it 
was all a pretext; that it was impertinent for a 
rustic, like him, to dare to come with his low 
cunning, among the servants of such a house, 
and that if he presumed to come again, he would 
Q* 
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chastise him as he deserved. Poor Antonio 
made his escape—and Frederic gathered up 
all he had taken from him, into a basket; that 
he might show these spoils to the other ser- 
vants, as trophies of his zeal and valour. They 
all, envious beings as they were, rejoiced in 
this discovery, and entered into a conspiracy 
to reveal it to their mistress. In the mean- 
while, the disconsolate Lucia was weeping in 
her chamber. The Countess, who soon missed 
her, went in pursuit of her, and was surprised 
to find her in bed. Lucia concealed the cause 
of her sorrow, and merely told her mistress 
that she had the head ache; which was the 
case. The Countess kindly regretted her in- 
disposition, and begged her not to rise, as she 
was going to make some visits. 

After Lucia had given vent to her tears, she 
reflected that more than a months’ wages were 
due to her—and if this could be paid her, it 
would be some relief to her sister. She dis- 
liked asking for it; yet the urgency of the case 
seemed to oblige her to make the request; and 
she doubted not her mistress would pay readily 
at any time. Her repugnance, in part, arose 
from her unwillingness to speak of her low ex- 
traction, and the poverty of her family. She 
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thought the servants would disdain her the 
more; and that even her mistress, notwith- 
standing her goodness, would judge her un- 
worthy of remaining near her. These reflec- 
tions agitated her much; but her father’s situ- 
ation was so urgent, that she determined to ask 
her mistress to pay her, without giving any 
other reason than that her father was infirm. 
The Countess always went on Saturday, to 
the church of the Carmelites, accompanied by 
one servant. This day she begged Lucia to 
attend her. After service, her coach was in 
waiting to take her to make some visits; and 
she ordered Lucia to return home. Frederic 
and the other servants overjoyed with their 
discovery, only waited for the Countess to re- 
turn to make it known to her. Elvira had 
undertaken the commission, and hardly had 
she entered, before she appeared with a bas- 
ket in her hands, and spreading upon the table 
what Frederic had taken from Antonio, she 
said with a tone of triumphant satisfaction, 
“See what it is to take a servant from the 
street, without any knowledge of their birth 
or education’”’—then she went on, and related 
all that had passed, with malignant remarks 
upon what she and the other servants had no- 
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ticed. She said that Lucia was always un- 
easy when this villager did not appear; that 
when he came, she ran to meet him; that their 
conversations were always in secret; that Lu- 
cia had so much tenderness for him that she 
always wept when she spoke to him; that her 
regard for him was so great, that she deprived 
herself of her necessary food to give it to him; 
that no doubt he was a poor creature, and 
needed this succour for his subsistance. She 
represented Lucia’s conduct in such false and 
malignant colours, that it was almost impossi- 
ble not to attribute it to an unworthy attach- 
ment. Elvira said that without doubt, she 
was some poor creature without any home, 
who would elope with this young man, after 
she had earned a little money; and she thought 
she ought to be well watched, to prevent her 
taking away with her something that she had 
no right to. The Countess was surprised with 
a relation so contrary to the opinion she had 
formed of Lucia; and her dignity was offended 
by the supposition that she had been imposed 
upon; but when she turned her thoughts upon 
Lucia, and recollected her simplicity, her can- 
dour, and other qualities, she appeared to her 

incapable of such studied perfidy. Besides 
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how could such a well educated girl as Lucia 
plate her affections upon an unworthy object? 
Should this be the case, she thought it would 
be a new proof of the strange tastes of women: 
Elvira boasted so much of her penetration that 
the Countess, wearied with her arrogance and 
impertinence, desired to be left alone. She 
was afflicted. Generous souls, like her, do 
not part with their noble sentiments, and their 
disinterested attachments, without pain; and 
she feared to lose the love and confidence she 
had cherished for Lucia. At this time Don 
Francisco, her chaplain entered; and knowing 
him worthy of her confidence, she told him the 
whole story. He saw in it, at once, the mal- 
ice and envy of the servants. He did not be- 
lieve Lucia guilty in the least. He said, if 
she sent this succour to her family, as she 
very probably did, ifthey were poor and re- 
quired it, it was a fresh proof of her goodness. 
Let us leave this conference and return to 
Lucia, who, ignorant of all the plots against 
her, returned from church comforted, and re- 
solved to ask her mistress for her wages. But 
new trials awaited her. A few doors from the 
church, she struck her foot against something, 
which proved to be a very heavy purse. She 
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looked round, and saw that no one observed 
her take it up. She ran home and locked 
herself in her chamber, in order to examine 
her treasure. What was her delight? She 
found the purse was full of gold! Who can 
imagine her amazement and joy? She was 30 
astonished and confused with pleasure, that 
she could hardly form a distinct idea. She 
had never before seen so much money; and 
for some time she lost all recollection. The 
first idea that came to her mind, was that Pro- 
vidence had sent her this wealth for the relief 
of her father. A shower of tears fell from her 
eyes, and falling upon her knees, with a voice 
interrupted with weeping, she exclaimed, “I 
give you thanks, bountiful God,—God of mer- 
cy. Truly did my mother say, that thou 
would’st not forsake those who put their trust 
in Thee. Thou hast condescended to lend a 
favourable ear to the prayer of thy unworthy 
servant, I give Thee thanks from my inmost 
soul, Thou knowest, kind Father to propor- 
tion thy relief to our necessities.”” ‘Transport- 
ed with this idea, she hid the purse in her bo- 
som, as if she feared to be surprised, or to be 
separated from her treasure, but again and 
again, she drew it out, opened it, and endeav- 
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oured to count the pieces. She could not 
sueceed. Then she tried again; but was 
again prevented by a crowd of ideas that en- 
tered her mind. Oh! how she wished she had 
wings to fly without delay to her poor sick fa- 
ther. She regretted she had not “found the 
money before, that she might have sent it 
home by Antonio. She counted the time that 
would elapse before his return. It appeared 
to her an age; and she felt impatient, when 
she thought of it. She comforted herself with 
the reflection, that she should not have to ask 
any favour of her mistress. Then she ex- 
claimed, “ Blessed be the God of pity. Bless- 
ed be the Father of mercies. I would have 
willingly toiled for one of these pieces of gold 
to relieve my distressed father and sister; and 
Heaven has sent me all this treasure!” Then 
she planned what she would do with the mo- 
ney. Guided by the dictates of a good heart, 
in the first place, she thought she should be 
able to restore her father to health; “and 
Heaven has been so liberal to me,” said she, 
“that I can live at home, and assist Marian, 
and enjoy the society of these my best friends 
again.” She was pained when she thought 
of leaving her good mistress. ‘But I shall 
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tell her all my story,” she continued, ‘ and 
she will approve of my discharging my duty 
to my father.” Then she again began to ex- 
amine the money, and as she passed the pieces 
from one hand to the other, to count it, it 
appeared to her inexhaustible. “I shall 
not only restore my father to health and sup- 
port him, without his being obliged to work,” 
said she, “‘but I can give Marian something 
for her marriage portion. If I can but see my 
father well, and Marian comfortably married, 
who will be so happy as I shall be?” Whilst 
these, and other thoughts, passed rapidly 
through her mind, her heart became so dilated 
with joy, that she would not have exchanged 


her situation with the greatest princess in the 
‘ world. She ran from one side of the room to 


the other, then fell upon her knees; then, rai- 
sing her arms to Heaven, she returned thanks 
for such unexpected and prodigious favours,— 
and recollecting a poor old woman, who lived 
near her father’s house—“You too, good Au- 
gustina,”’ said she, ‘‘you shall aid me in giving 
thanks to God; for you shall have a part in this 
bounty. Had any one seen Lucia in this state, 
without knowing her call for joy, they would 
have thought her insane; but suddenly a fatal 
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conviction passed, like a flash of lightning, 
through her mind, and hurled her into an 
abyss of confusion. After pausing for a few 
moments, she asked herself, “Can I appropri- 
ate this money to my own use? Some one has 
lost it and it is my duty to restore it. Have 
I the courage, or infamy, to deny, or conceal 
it? No one has seen me take it; but has not 
God seen me?” Then her disappointment 
overwhelmed her,—ail her pleasant prospects 
were obscured—her heart was oppressed—she 
wept; but her tears were unlike those she had 
just shed. Then, they were caused by joy— 
now, bitter tears fell from her eyes, which had 
their source in perplexity and anguish. 

She stopped to decide what she ought to 
do; and all the seductions of the fairy scenes 
her fancy had drawn, assailed her. She said 
to herself, that, without doubt, the money be- 
longed to some rich person, who would not 
suffer in consequence of the loss; that with it, 
without causing any inconvenience to any 
one, she should restore her father to health, 
support her family, and do a great deal of 
good; but sophistry could not conceal from 
her that this would not excuse her keeping 


the money. She banished the idea from her 
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mind,—and her conscience whispered her, 
that she ought to carry the purse to her mis- 
tress, and ask her to have it restored to the 
right owner. ‘‘Go from me, then,” said she, 
glancing her eyes upon the money. ‘Go far 
from me, fatal gold. You shall no longer en- 
gage my thoughts. You cannot make me 
happy; and I have encountered you only for 
a severe trial to my virtue.”” Determined to 
carry the purse to her mistress, she again re- 
solved to beg her to pay her wages. But 
before she opened the door of her chamber, 
to seek the Countess, her filial love, pained to 
deprive her father of that succour, stopped 
her; and she said, “If I should take one 
doubloon from this purse, no one would know 
it; and it would be but a trifle for the owner 
of this great sum to lose. What a comfort it 
will be to my poor, sick father.” Then, in- 
stantly, she drew from the purse a doubloon, 
and hid it in her bosom; but hardly had the 
gold touched the innocent girl, before her 
heart beat as if it wished to repel it. Remorse 
took possession of her soul, and with a loud 
voice she exclaimed, “Do you desire to be- 
come a thief? If you cannot, honestly, keep 
the whole sum, you cannot keep the smallest 
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part.” And hastily drawing the doubloon 
from her bosom, she threw it with violence 
among the rest,—angry with herself; con- 
founded and ashamed of the base action she 
had nearly committed, she fell upon her knees, 
and exclaimed, “Pardon me, Oh Lord; have 
pity upon me, and guard me from my own 
weakness.” Then, without stopping, or dar- 
ing to listen to another reflection, with the 
purse in her hand, she sought her mistress; 
and found her alone with the chaplain, con- 
versing about her. Lucia was not restrained 
by his presence; but covered with tears, she 
fell at her mistress’ feet, and threw the purse 
into her lap. Then, with a voice interrupted 
with sighs, and hardly able to articulate one 
word, she said, ‘“‘Save me, save me, madam, 
from myself! I have been near committing a 
base action. Take this purse, I pray you, 
which I found in the street, and restore it to 
its right owner.”” The Countess was fright- 
ened at seeing Lucia so discomposed; she 
raised her up, and endeavoured to comfort 
her. She supposed she knew the accusations 
of the servants against her, and that she had 
come to defend herself. She gave her time 
to be composed, and then kindly asked, what 
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it was that so afflicted her; and assured her of 
her favour. Lucia, encouraged by her kind- 
ness, told her all her history, with much sim- 
plicity and truth; related what had induced 
her to come to Madrid, and omitted neither 
the pain she felt at asking for her wages, nor 
the temptation that assailed her to keep the 
purse of gold, she had found; or at least, one 
doubloon; and she ended, by begging the 
Countess to restore the money to the right 
owner. 

The Countess and the chaplain wept at this 
recital, told with so much simplicity and 
sweetness. They discovered so many virtues 
in this dear girl,-—such filial love and sincerity; 
that they were filled with amazement and ad- 
miration. The Countess gently reproved Lu- 
cia for not telling her before, and for hesita- 
ting to ask any favour of her. ‘How can I 
forgive you,” said she, embracing her, “for 
doubting my kindness? but [ will not afflict 
you. It is too late for us to set off to day, to 
visit your father; but tomorrow, Don Francis- 
co and myself will accompany you.” Lucia 
desired to renew her thanks; but her kind 
friend ordered her to go to rest; and she 
obeyed. The Countess and her chaplain 
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were truly grateful to Heaven, for the oppor- 
tunity given them of doing a good action. 
Early the next morning, they were on their 
way to the village. When they arrived at 
Alberto’s door, Marian was greatly surprised 
to see a fine coach stopping there, with ser- 
vants in rich liveries, and persons within, 
dressed very grand. The poor girl trembled 
when she thought of the story Antonio told, 
of the treatment he received the day before, 
from one of the servants of the Countess; the 
rudeness and violence of his manner in taking 
from him what Lucia sent for her relief; and 
his threat if he should ever again return to the 
house. Marian feared that this visit was in 
consequence of that adventure; and she trem- 
bled when she thought what might be the re- 
sult. Her fright was increased, when she saw 
the coach door open, and among those who 
alighted, her sister; not in her peasant’s dress, 
but arrayed quite like a lady. The moment 
that Lucia saw Marian, she ran to her, and 
kissed her; but left her as quickly, to seek 
her dear father. 

In the meanwhile, the Countess and the 
chaplain entered; and, perceiving Marian’s 
embarassment, the Countess said to her, “Be 
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not alarmed, my good girl. We have not 
come to do you any injury; but I trust our 
visit will be a benefit to you. Lead us to 
Lucia’s father.”” Marian conducted them; 
and they found Lucia hanging upon his neck, 
bathing his face with her tears. The old man, 
not less affected than surprised at this unex- 
pected visit, cried aloud, to relieve the fulness 
of his heart. This spectacle of paternal love 
and filial tenderness, softened the beholders, 
and they wept in sympathy at the sight. 
When their emotion had subsided, the 
Countess inquired into Alberto’s situation, and 
consulted what had best be done for his relief. 
Alberto thanked her for her goodness to his 
daughter, and her kindness to himself; and 
turning to his daughters, he desired them to 
leave the room, as he wished to speak alone 
with the Countess. The chaplain offered to 
go with them; but Alberto, seeing he was a 
respectable ecclesiastic, desired him to re- 
main. Then directing the conversation to the 
Countess, he spake as follows: ‘‘ Madam, i 
have in my heart a secret, which I had deter- 
mined should have been buried with me; but 
seeing that Providence, in these my last mo- 
ments, has sent me such a friend as yourself, 
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I feel myself compelled to deposit it in your 
bosom; chosen, as you seem to be by Heaven, 
to shelter and protect my poor children, who 
otherwise at my death, would be abandoned 
in a pitiless world. I am not a peasant. I 
was born of distinguished parents; but great 
misfortunes have brought me to this situation. 
My children are ignorant of this circumstance, 
for seeing my fate so unfortunate, and no hope 
of ever regaining my former state, I thought 
it prudent that they should not know their 
birth, for fear it might fill them with useless 
regrets, and render the inconveniences and 
hardships of their present situation more in- 
supportable. {£ have always reflected that it 
would be time enough to tell them, should 
Heaven open any door for the alteration of 
our condition; but no hope appeared for me, 
until now, when I find myself under the shadow 
of death. I did not fear death, but I was grieved 
to die, abandoned by Heaven, and by men; to 
depart, without being able to turn mine eyes 

upon a friend, and recommend to their care my . 
two daughters, educated in virtue, but exposed 
to all the perils of youth. I have endeavoured 
to submit myself patiently to the will of God; 
and since it seemed to be decreed that my 
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children should suffer from poverty and oppro- 
brium, I thought they would bear it more pa- 
tiently, if they were ignorant of their quality. 
You have come to me, madam; and it is the 
first ray of light that has shone upon me since 
my misfortune. I feel ashamed of ever having 
doubted the mercy of Providence.” 

Here the venerable Alberto’s sighs and 
tears prevented his continuing; and it was 
some time before he could proceed. The 
Countess took his hand, and said to him in the 
kindest manner, “Be consoled, my friend. 
Heaven directs every thing for our good. I 
hope you will be restored to health; and every 
thing shall be done to effect it; but if you are 
now to be gathered to your fathers, I promise 
you that I will take care of your daughters, not 
only whilst I live,—but provide for them by 
my will.” Alberto kissed her hand, and his 
tears fell, as he thanked her again and again. 
Then having recovered sufficiently his com- 
posure, he spoke as follows:— 

“No doubt, Madam, you have frequently 
heard of the death of the Duke of Palma?’ 
“Yes sir,” the Countess replied, “I perfectly 
know his history, and am acquainted with his 
family. That sad event happened about 
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twenty years ago. His parents were greatly 
afflicted by his loss, as he was the only heir 
of a great house. I recollect him, he was 
very ungovernable and violent,—never was 
there a character more vehement and forward. 
In Madrid he gave great offence; and withou 
his father’s credit at court, he would often hav 

been chastised; but his father had no other 
heir, and idolized this son. He would reprove 
him, in hopes time would correct him. For 
this end he obtained for him the command 
of a regiment, expecting that he would be 
obliged to govern his passions in his inter- 
course with the officers, who would not take 
an affront; but this did not improve him; for 
a little while after, he had an encounter with 
a nebleman, who killed him. I have heard 
that the murderer had sufficient provoca- 
tion,—since in his house, and even in his 
presence, the duke offered an affront to his 
wife, who, report declares, was as amiable as 
she was virtuous.” ‘‘ Yes madam,” said Al- 
berto, interrupting her with a sigh, “there never 
was a woman more worthy of respect and love. 
She was my beloved wife; and I was the mur- 
derer of Palma.” ‘The Countess was greatly 
aurprised; but Alberto continued, “I was born 
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of one of the most distinguished families in the 
kingdom; and being the only heir, was one of 
the richest. My parents died when I was 
very young; and my uncle, who became my 
guardian, endeavoured not only to improve my 
property, but to educate me in principles of 
religion and virtue. At the age of twenty-five, 
I saw Sinforosa, the daughter of the Marquis 
del Fresno. I felt for her a tender and lasting 
affection. I married her; and found in her a 
treasure of virtues and graces. 

I thought myself the happiest man in the 
universe. She was so deserving, that every 
day discovered to me some new perfection. 
Two blissful years I passed with her. We 
had two children; one of them is your servant 
Luvia,—the other the poor peasant girl, whom 
you saw here. These three constituted my 
only felicity. Such happiness could not be 
expected to continue on earth! At this time 
the Duke of Palma arrived at the city where 
I lived. His youth, birth, and riches, secured 
to him a cordial reception at the houses of all 
the nobility, as well as mine; but he became 
haughty and insolent. Once he entered my 
house, after being positively forbidden, and 
treated myself and my wife with as much rude- 
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ness as if we had been his servants. Unfor- 
tunately, I had my sword by my side, and 
drawing it, I defied him. He drew his sword 
immediately; but justice triumphed over ini- 
quity—I buried my weapon in his bosom, and 
he fell lifeless to the earth. 

Instantly all the consequences of this trag- 
edy occured to me; fof the rank of his rela- 
tions was so great, that it appeared necessary 
for me to fly. I took a horse and instantly left 
the city. No one but my wife had been a wit- 
ness of the transaction; but the murder having 
been committed in my house, aggravated the 
appearances against me. I hid myself in the 
cottage of a peasant. Soon all my property 
was confiscated, and I was searched for, in 
every quarter,—a large sum being offered for 
my apprehension. _ 

It was not possible for me to go to a foreign 
country, for descriptions of my person were 
posted up in every public place in the king- 
dom. Not thinking myself safe, I sought, by 
night, a retreat, further off, with an old and 
honored servant, named Nicholas, who owned 
a house in this place. He was a widower, 
without children: His lowly situation in life 
made me the more readily trust him; and his 
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residence being so nigh the court, was another 
reason for my choosing this retreat; as no one 
would suspect me of placing myself near to 
those who sought my life. Nicholas was. 
worthy of my confidence. He was, when I 
arrived, working in his garden. It was con- 
certed between us that I was to pass for his 
servant. He soon taught me all he knew, and 
I laboured for him in return. 

After some time, when the cry after me 
seemed abated, I prayed Nicholas to go to 
my house in the city, to make inquiries about 
my wife, tell her of my situation, and bring 
me back intelligence of her and my children. 
But what was my amazement, one night to 
hear a knocking at the door; and when I 
opened it, thinking merely to admit Nicholas, 
my wife entered with him, bringing her two 
children. I received them in my arms. It 
is sufficient to say, that when Sinforosa heard 
where I was, she was determined to join me 
with our daughters. She only travelled by 
night to avoid discovery,—and, conducted by 
Heaven, she arrived at this asylum in safety. 
After this re-union, we were foy many years 
very happy. Sinforosa educated my children; 
and I worked in the garden, contented with 
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my situation. After this, the first sorrow that 
befel us was the death of Nicholas, who left 
me his little property. Then Sinforosa was 
taken from me. Her death buried me in an 
abyss of grief; but for the sake of my daughters, 
I returned to work, to provide for their decent 
subsistence. But this wound I have received 
completed my. misery, by taking me from my 
labour. Heaven has, however, taken pity 
upon me,—has inspired Lucia to seek a serv- 
ice in Madrid; has conducted her to you; in- 
terested you in her behalf; and led you here to 
comfort my dying moments, with the assur- 
ance that you give me, that you will protect 
my poor orphans.” 

As soon as Alberto had finished, the Count- 
ess and the chaplain gave him all the conso- 
lation in their power. The Countess assured 
him anew of her protection for his children, 
She called in the two girls, ordered Lucia to 
remain and assist her sister, and told Don 
Francisco to tarry to comfort and advise them. 
She then took her leave, promising to return 
soon, as she hoped, with consolation for them 
all. The chaplain immediately sent for a 
surgeon from a neighbouring village; but he 
found Alberto’s wound in such a state, that he 
thought the case desperate. 
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The Countess, in the meanwhile, returned 
to Madrid, and went immediately to the Duch- 
ess of Palma. She had grown into years, was 
a widow, and had become very religious. The 
Countess, without discovering to her where 
the murderer of her son was, interceded for 
him, and earnestly begged her to pardon him. 
Time had, in some degree, cooled the mother’s 
resentment. She readily withdrew her action 
against Alberto, and petitioned the Minister to 
obtain the King’s pardon for him. This was 
effected with as little’ delay as possible; and 
the Countess, with an impatient satisfaction, 
returned to the house of Alberto, with all the 
speed that impels a generous heart to spread 
good tidings, and dispense happiness. 

What was her disappointment on her arrival! 
Alberto was no more. He had died about 
two hours before. Skill and kindness were in 
vain to detain him. The Countess found the 
sisters overwhelmed with grief. She had 
hoped to bring consolation, and she encoun- 
tered nothing but sorrow: but she resigned 
herself to the will of Heaven, took every care 
to alleviate the mourners, desired the chap- 
lain to remain, and be responsible that Alber- 
to’s remains should be decently interred, and 
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telling him when he returned to Madrid, to 
bring the two sisters with him, she bade them 
farewell. 

The Countess, on the arrival of Marian and 
Lucia at her house, placed them in a situation 
conformable to their quality. They ate at her 
table, and her love and estimation for them, 
led her to treat them as daughters. They 
both repaid her kindness and liberality, by 
their virtues and exemplary conduct. Lucia, 
while she loyed the Countess with the affec- 
tion of a child, would gladly have toiled for 
her, like a servant, notwithstanding the change 
in her situation. The Countess married 


her favourites to distinguished persons, who, 
charmed with their virtues, sought and ob- 
tained a union with them. From these two 
peasant girls, illustrious by birth and merit, 
many of the most distinguished Spanish fami- 
lies are descended. 
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Tus good, and justly celebrated man, was 
born in London, in the year 1644. When he 
was fifteen years old he entered the University 
of Oxford, as gentleman commoner. Quick 
intelligence and lively imagination would un- 
questionably have given him high-rank as a 
scholar, had he been influenced by any of 
those ambitious motives, which generally ex- 
cite men to exertion; but soon after he entered 
college, he became so much interested in the 
doctrines of the Quakers, that he placed a low 
value on all the wealth and honours the world 
could offer him. He, and a few of his com- 
panions, attended their preaching constantly. 
The government were offended at this, and 
fined them for non-conformity to the Church 
of England; but nothing could turn them back 
from the path they had chosen. When Charles 
the Second ordered the surplice again to be 
worn at Oxford, according to the custom of an- 
cient times, the young Quakers were so much 
offended at “the vain pomp,” as they termed it, 
that they siezed upon al] those students, who 
obeyed the king’s commai:, and tore their 
surplices in pieces. This was so flagrant an 
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outrage upon public order, that Penn and his 
associates were immediately expelled. Admi- 
ral Sir William Penn, his father, was vexed 
and grieved at this disgraceful occurence; and 
when the young man returned home, he treat- 
ed him with much coldness. He had formed 
many ambitious projects, for this favourite 
son; and it is not surprising that he was dis- 
appointed and distressed, when he saw him 
determined to avoid the great and fashionable, 
and associate only with a serious, and very 
peculiar sect. Sir William was a good-heart- 
ed, generous man, but a very passionate one; 
and when he found remonstrances were vain, 
he first flogged his son, and afterward turned 
him out of doors. Mrs. Penn’s entreaties 
induced him to forgive all past offences; and, 
after recalling William, he sent him to Paris, 
in hopes that a residence in that gay city, 
would render him less rigid in his religious 
opinions. But in France he sought and found 
serious companions,—and though his manners 
became more animated and courtier-like, he 
returned to England with the same simple, pi- 
ous mind. His father saw with much concern, 
that his aversion to fashionable company con- 
stantly increased. He sent him to Ireland, 
4* 
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_ with letters to the Duke of Ormond, then Lord 
Lieutenant of that country; in hopes that the 
gaiety, wit, and splendour of his court, would 
transform his sedate son into a graceful man 
of the world; but the pure-minded youth grew 
more and more disgusted with the heartless- 
ness, and the vicious tastes, which he saw 
every where around him. Thus, disappointed 
in his expectations, the Admiral, as a last re- 
sort, resolved to send him to the County of 
Cork, to superintend a large landed property. 
Here he thought he would be removed from 
any thing like Quaker influence; but he was 
mistaken. The same preacher, who had at- 
tracted his attention, while at Oxford, chanced 
to preach at Cork, upon the text, “‘ There is a 
faith which overcomes the world, and there is 
a faith which is overcome by the world.” It 
was an impressive sermon, and William Penn 
applied it all to his own state of mind. Hitherto 
be had merely been disposed to view the opin- 
ions of the Quakers in a favourable light; but 
now, he resolved publicly to take upon him- 
self their name. The news soon reached his 
father,—who, in great anger, ordered him im- 
mediately to return to England. Their meet- 
ing was an unpleasant, and affecting one. 
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The father, anxious for the prosperity of a 
highly gifted child, was enraged at what he 
considered an absurd superstition; and the son, 
affectionately attached to his father, was 
grieved at such worldly minded wisdom. Ad- 
miral Penn respected his son’s firmness, though 
he regretted the cause in which it was dis- 
played. After along and earnest conversa- 
tion, he promised never to trouble him again, 
upon the subject of religion, provided he would 
consent to take off his hat, in the presence of 
the king, and of the Duke of York. It was a 
peculiarity of the Quakers, that all tokens of 
respect were due only to God,—and for that 
reason, they kept their heads covered, except 
in hours of prayer. William Penn was con- 
scientious in this custom,—and he well knew 
that it weakened the power of conscience to 
act contrary to its dictates, even in the most 
minute particulars. Accordingly, after a long 
struggle, he told his father, that he could not 
show to royalty and nobility that reverence, 
which he considered as due only to the Al- 
mighty. The Admiral wearied out with what he 
termed unpardonable obstinacy, again turned 
him from his house, and left him to his fate. 
His mother, and a few kind friends, secretly 
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administered to his wants, and preserved him 
from the utter poverty, which threatened him. 
From this time, he began to preach, and to 
publish books in defence of his opinions. He 
was often called into court, harshly treated, 
and imprisoned; but no hardships could com- 
pel him to renounce the faith, which he sin- 
cerely believed to be right. He was mild and 
forgiving to his enemies, yet firm in his resist- 
ance to all their encroachments upon his lib- 
erty of conscience. His father, thinking he 
was unwarrantably abused, began to relent to- 
wards him. Finally, William Penn had the 
happiness to receive a parent’s forgiveness, 
and to hear him declare, on his death-bed, that 
his son had wisely chosen “that good part, 
which could not be taken away from him.” 
The death of Admiral] Penn, left him in the 
possession of considerable wealth; and he 
soon after married a young lady, as remarka- 
ble for her beauty as her virtues. For many 
years, nothing happened to interrupt his per- 
sonal happiness, except the death of a mother, 
to whom he was most devotedly attached: but 
the persecution of the Quakers, was a perpet- 
ual source of trouble. At length, he resolved 
to seek refuge for himself and friends in the 
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wilderness of America. The crown owed his 
father a large amount, for naval services; and 
he resolved to petition for a payment of it, in 
land lying between New York and Maryland. 
The Duke of York owned the former, and 
Lord Baltimore the latter. They were afraid 
of encroachments from a new neighbour, and 
therefore opposed his request; others were 
unwilling the petition should be granted, 
merely because William Penn was a Quaker. 
However, Charles the Second not only gave 
him a grant of the land,—but expressed his 
wish that it should be called Pennsylvania, in 
honour of Admiral Penn. Worldly distinctions 
were never sought by the excellent Quaker. 
He wished to call the province New Wales; 
and when the king’s request was signified to 
him, he very modestly asked permission to call it 
Sylvania, without the Penn. The king, how- 
ever, persisted in his design of doing honour to 
the memory of a brave admiral,—and the terri- 
tory received the name which it still bears. 
Soon after this grant, William Penn came over 
to this country, and established a colony upon 
the most just, humane, and judicious principles, 
which ever actuated a legislator, and a 
Christian. To do right, and promote the 
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happiness of others, seemed to be the end and 
aim of his whole existence. He erected a 
city at the junction of the Schuylkill and the 
Delaware, and gave it the name of Philadel- 
phia; from Greek words signifying “ Brother- 
ly-love;”’ and it well deserves the name,—for 
all sects and nations there found security and 
happiness. The streets of this city, intersect- 
ing each other at right angles, betray the love 
of order, which characterized its founder,— 
and give it a regularity of beauty universally 
admired. In his conduct to the Indians, Wil- 
liam Penn displayed the same benevolence, 
the same inflexible justice, which marked 
every action of his life. Although the king 
had given him Pennsylvania, he conceived he 
had no right to take it without paying the na- 
tive tribes what they esteemed its full value. 
He made a solemn treaty of perpetual friend- 
ship with them, at Shakamaxon, on the site of 
which, Kensington now stands. Under a large 
elm tree, at this place, a concourse of Friends 
appeared with William Penn at their head. 
He wore no badge of distinction, save a plain, 
sky-blue sash; he held a rol] of parchment, 
containing the confirmation of the treaty; and 
various articles of merchandize intended as 
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presents, were carried before him. As they 
approached, the head sachem put on a kind of 
chaplet, which resembled a small horn. This, 
according to Scripture language, was an em- 
blem of kingly power among the primitive 
eastern nations. The moment it was resumed, 
the Indians threw down their bows and arrows, 
and seated themselves around their Chief, in 
the form of a half moon. An interpreter then 
announced to William Penn that the Nations 
were ready to hear him. His address was 
simple, and affectionate. He explained the 
treaty to them, and assured them every word 
of it should be kept most solemnly. He told 
them that their rights and privileges should be 
as sacred in his eyes, as were those of his own 
people; and should disputes unhappily arise, 
he proposed that they should be settled by 
twelve impartial people, half Indians, and half 
English. He said he would not call them 
children, or brothers; for parents sometimes 
were too severe with their children, and breth- 
ren would sometimes differ; neither would he 
compare his friendship to a chain, for the rain 
might rust it, or a fall break it in pieces; but 
he would consider them as the same flesh and 
blood with the Christians. The red men then 
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solemnly pledged themselves to live in lové 
with William Penn and his children, so long 
as the sun and moon should endure. Both 
parties faithfully kept their word; and the con- 
fidence of the Indians was so entirely won, 
that, much as they have been abused by worth- 
less white men, they will, to this day, believe 
any person, who wears a straight coat, and 
broad brimmed hat. Voltaire, speaking of this 
famous treaty, says, “It is the only treaty 
made with the Indians, not ratified by an oath; 
and it is the only one that was never broken.” 

When people take a singular course, and 
act in opposition to general opinion, however 
sinceré and excellent their motives may be, 
they cannot escape from enemies; but it is for- 
tunate for the world that there are men bold 
in the cause of goodness, and willing to en- 
dure reproach for their self-denying virtues. 
Because William Penn wore his hat in the 
presence of superiors; refused to take the 
name of God in the form of an oath; and main- 
tained that every man should be left at liberty 
to interpret the Bible according to the dictates 
of his own conscience,—he was called a pa- 
pist, a jesuit, and a deist; but virtue has its 
own reward. The founder of Pennsylvania 
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lived happy in the consciousness of doing ex- 
tensive good; and dying, he left behind him 
what he had modestly shunned during his life- 
time,—a name which will be always honoura- 
bly distinguished in the records of history. 


ORIGIN OF NAMES. 


China.—*The word China is well known to the people 
we call Chinese; but they never apply it to themselves, or 
their country. They describe themselves as the people of 
Han, or some other illustrious family; and their country 
they call Chimcue, or central region—Tien-hia meaning 
what is under heaven.” 

Carbonari and Crivellari.—‘‘ Names of republican sects 
or associations in Italy, whose design is to revolutionize 
the country, &c.” 

Canada.—This name originated from an expression of 
some navigator, who sailing along the coast, and observing 
the desolate and barren appearance of the country, ex- 
claimed ‘aca nada,’ nothing here.” 


Euxine Sea.—‘The first Greek navigators who visited 
this sea, were either repulsed, or massacred, by the fero- 
cious inhabitants. Hence it was called azenos—a Greek 
word, which signifies inhospitable—but their repeated visits 
rendering the people more humane, it was altered to euze- 
nos, meaning hospitable, which is the origin of the present 
name. Calied black sea, not because its waters are really 
darker than those of other seas, but because the fogs and 
dark atmosphere, during winter, and the thick forests on its 
shores, make it appear so.”’ 

Florida.—“This country was discovered by the Span- 
iards, on Easter day, which, in the Catholic calender, is 
styled Pascha Floridum. ,Thence the origin of the name.”” 
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NIGHT’S ANSWER TO DAY. 
By a young lady of fourteen. 


Dear Sister Day, 
When first thy ray 
Beamed forth in splendour bright, 
With timid gaze, 
I shunned the blaze, 
And wondered at thy light. 


Yet when at last, 
I saw thee fast 
Retiring to the west, 
The tears I shed, 
That thou wert fled, 
My love for thee expressed. 
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I ventured now, 
To raise my brow, 
With softened beauty crowned, 
A mellow gleam 
Did sweetly beam, 
O’er every thing around. 


1! 


With tearful eye, 

And low breathed sigh, 
And sober step I sped, 

Along the way, 

Where thou, bright Day, 
Didst late majestic tread. 


Sapna! Seine 


While musing there, 
A river fair 
Showed me this form of mine,— 
And told me Night 
Had things as bright 
And beautiful as thine. 


My starlight throne, 

Where sparkling shone 
A thousand orbs of Sight, 
e 


My “pale, cold brow,” 
Elated now, 
All met my raptured sight. 


Unmeaning! hey? 
I tell thee, Day, 
More true expression beams, 
O’er my dark face, 
Than e’er shall grace 
Thy brow, bright as it seems. 


My evening star 
Beams sweeter far, 
And sheds a purer ray, 
Than all that thou, 
With glitt’ring brow, 
Can ever give, dear Day. 


With rapture fired, 
The bard inspired, 
Welcomes my witching hour; 
And sweet repose 
The infant knows, 
Hushed by my soothing power. 


My Bulbul’s note 
Doth nightly float, 
Soft Persia’s air along,— 
And oh! replete, 

With music sweet, 
Is his entrancing song. 


One lovely flower 
Blooms in my bower, 
That never blooms in thine,— 
That Rose of Night, 

The Ceres bright, 
‘T love to call her mine. 


Although to you, 
Its varying hue 
The diamond owes,—’tis fair, 
To own its ray 
Doth brighter play 
Amid my raven hair. 
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NIGHT’S ANSWER TO DAY. 


But if you still, 
With true self-will, 

Persist in all your pride, 4 
And still declare, q 
I’m not so fair, 

You may that point decide, 


Then, dearest Day, 
Oh! do not say, 

That I usurp thy throne; 
The contrast bright, 
Will bring to light 

New beauties of thine own. 


Now let us, dear, 
Begin the year, 
In friendship, firm and sweet; 
So none may say, 
That Night and Day, 
As enemies, could meet. 


To-morrow morn, 

At early dawn, 

Just ere I take my flight, 
As friends we’l! meet, 


Each other greet; 
And dont forget Good Night. 
FRANCES. 


SUBLIME WIT. 


A gentleman, while fighting a duel, was struck by a ball, 
which, after shattering the chrystal of his watch, bounded 
off, without doing farther injury. This wonderful shield - 
was exhibited, and much talked of, in the presence of the 4 
late celebrated Judge Parsons. ‘It is indeed an excellent 

watch,’’ observed he; “for it has kept time from eternity.” 


FORT INDEPENDENCE. 


Every one who comes to Boston from the 
sea, must admire Castle Island, with its neatly 
white-washed walls, its battlements, and float- 
ing standard. It is about nine hundred yards 
from Dorchester point, at the entrance of one 
of the loveliest harbours in the world, and 
seems like a military herald stationed there to 
welcome the stranger to a land of freedom. 

It is unquestionably the oldest fortified place 
in the United States. In 1634, Governor 
Winthrop and several other gentlemen visited 
it, and were detained without shelter a day 
and night by the ice. The prospect was so 
extensive and the situation so commanding 
that the Governor proposed erecting a fortifi- 
cation there. Accordingly, the gentlemen 
subscribed five pounds each to build two plat- 
forms and a fort. The lyme they used in con- 
structing the walls was made of oyster shells; 
but though the works were neither solid, nor 
expensive, they answered the purpose exceed- 
ingly well, and were finished with all that 
promptness and energy, which characterized 
the early settlers of this country. The oldest 


mame of which we have any account is that of 
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Fort William.” When it received this title 
is not precisely ascertained; but it was proba- 
bly during the reign of William and Mary, 
from 1689 to 1702. After many buildings and 
re-buildings, a line of barracks, three hundred 
and seventy feet long, was completed. The 
Lieutenant Governor was always considered 
Captain of the Castle, until just before the 
revolution, when the command was transferred 
to the Governor. 

On a change of the chief magistrate, 1757, 
the military offices were all vacated. Sir 
William Pepperell, on presenting the key of 
the Castle to Governor Pownal, observed, 
“Sir, I consider this the key of the whole 
province.” ‘To which the Governor replied, 
‘“‘ The interests of the province have ever been 
in your heart; and I should rejoice always to 
see its key in your hand.” 

During the Revolution, General Howe kept 
British troops stationed upon this island; but 
in 1776, he thought best to abandon it, in or- 
der to save his army from the victorious Amer- 
icans. Accordingly, they all embarked for 
their native country. Before they left, how- 
ever, they gave a parting signal of their good 
will to the Bostonians. ‘They destroyed the 
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battery apparatus; threw into the harbour all 
the military stores, which they could not take 
with them; and finally blew up citadel and 
magazines, leaving the island in ruins. The 
Americans soon removed the rubbish and pre- 
pared to fortify it anew. Two trunnions, 
clasped by strong iron hoops, were affixed to 
the forty-two pounders, which the British had 
mutilated; and in 1778 they took a valuable 
cannon, of thirty pounds caliber, from the So- 
merset, man-of-war. A wooden citadel was 
built at that time, which has since been de- 
stroyed. An excellent magazine has likewise 
been taken down in order to extend the pre- 
sent works. Immense labour has been per- 
formed, and great improvements made, though 
little advantage has been derived from the re- 
mains of former skill. There was formerly an 
hospital for disabled seamen, and French pri- 
soners, on this island; but it is now removed 
from thence to Charlestown. 

The late venerable President Adams visited 
this place in 1799, and, according to the pre- 
vious intention of government, conferred upon 
it the name of “Fort Independence.” It was 
peculiarly appropriate that the patriot of the 
Revolution should have given such a name to 
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one of the outposts of liberty’s strong hold. 
The name of “Castle Island”’ is, however, en- 
deared to the memories of old people; and 
many still choose to designate it thus. The 
gradual slope toward the shore, and the annual 
increase of land at the southern extremity, 
have occasioned the belief that one third of 
the island is a gift from the sea. While dig- 
ging the foundations of the present fort, they 
found the remains of Governor Barnard’s 
daughter, and of Captain Sir Thomas Adams, 
who died on board the Romney, man-of-war, 
and was buried there in 1770. The bodies 
were inclosed in double coffins, highly orna- 
mented; but the inscriptions were illegible. 
The coffins were taken from arches, conceal- 
ed under ground, over which the Portcullis is 
now erected, and conveyed to the burying- 
ground on the neck. 

The first stone of the present establishment 
was laid in May, 1801; and the works were 
carried on with great vigour from the founda- 
tion to the parapet. In June, 1802, the na- 
tional colours were displayed from the top of 
the fort, in the midst of a heavy discharge of 
artillery. One gun was fired for each of the 
thirteen original states, and martial music, and 
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loud acclamations mingled with the uproar. 
Many and rapid have been the changes in 
our eventful history, since the first rude for- 
tress was erected on Castle Island. Some; 
times it has stood our friend in the hour of 
need; at others, our enemies have found the 
possession of it a powerful means of annoy- 
ance; but now all its “‘pomp and circumstance 
of war” serve no other use than to add ro- 
mance and beauty to our neble harbour. 

Two white monuments are the only memo- 
rials that death has been there. One marks 
the grave of a brave young man, who fell a 
victim to the stern laws of military honour. 
Beneath the other stone, repose two fair in- 
fants, daughters of an United States’ Officer. 
Young, lovely, and fragile, they drooped like 
withering snow-drops. Their graves have a 
mysterious and holy beauty, standing thus 
alone on a retired island; and the brief re- 
sponse of the sentinel—the morning and eve- 
ning gun—and the perpetual murmur of the 
waters, form a strange requiem for the beau- 
teous and sinless beings. 


F. M, 


THE UNLUCKY DAY. 


Lucia was a little, blue eyed girl, with hair 
as light and silky, as well combed flax. She 
was good natured and talkative, and people 
loved to ask her questions. By-and-by, Lucia 
began to be rather pert. She thought she 
was old enough to know what she ought to 
do, and what she ought not to do, without her 
mother’s telling her about it. She thought 
every body must be pleased with her stories; 
so she talked a great deal more than a very 
little girl should talk; but her friends were not 
pleased. They often said, “Lucia does not 
behave as prettily as she used to. I do not 
Jove her so well, now.” Little girls should 
never try to act like older girls; it makes 
them appear very silly. One day, Lucia said 
to her mother, ‘Mama, Ann Pratt does just 
as she pleases, in every thing. Why won’t 
you let me do so too?” “Because, my dear, 
I do not think you would be so happy,” re- 
plied her mother. ‘“ When I think you will 
be happier for doing a thing, I allow you to 
do it.” ‘I should have beén happier yester- 
day, if you had given me some raisins, when 
I wanted them,” said Lucia. ‘Perhaps you 


might have been better pleased for a little 
while,” answered her mother; “but you know 
very well that raisins always make you sick. 
If I had given them to you, you would, per- 
haps, have been very happy for five minutes, 
and very unhappy for five hours.” ‘Oh 
dear,” sighed little Lucia, “ how glad I should 
be, if I were my own mistress.” ‘‘ You may 
be, if you please,” replied her mother. ‘ How 
long, mama?” asked the little girl, with great 
eagerness. “For a whole week,” was the 
answer. Lucia was now very glad. She 
thought of fifty fine things she would do. In 
the first place, she would not go to school, or 
get a single lessonthe whole week. And then 
she would dress her doll; and fix her garden; 
and colour her maps. In short, there never 
was a little girl had half so much to do as she 
had. ‘The first day of the week, she discov- 
ered that her white hen had two little chickens 
in her nest. It was warm weather, toward the 
last of June, and Lucia thought the little 
creatures could not possibly be happy among 
so many straws and feathers. So she brought 
them into the house, and put them in a nice, 
linen cloth,in a basket. She gave them some 
crumbs of bread, which they did not like very 
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well; and when she was tired of hearing them 
chirp, she put them on the table, and went out 
to take care of her garden. There she found 
some Lupines just peeping above the ground; 
and they grew so strangely, that she thought 
they were turned bottom upward. So she 
pulled them all up, and planted them with 
their roots in the air. When she had worked 
out in the sun, till she was very warm and 
tired, she went up stairs, to look at her baby- 
house. Her doll had on a very pretty, pink, 
crape gown; and Lucia took her up without 
thinking that she had been in the garden, and 
soiled her hands. The crape gown was print- 
ed all over with marks of her fingers. Though 
Lucia was very tired, she thought she would 
run down stairs, and get some water to wash 
the robe, before the spots were quite dry. 
She saw an earthen jar full of water, standing 
by the kitchen door, and she dipped up a mug 
full, to wash her doll’s robe. It was not rain 
water, as she thought,— it was strong ley; and 
the moment she put the gown into it, the col- 
our all went away, and left it looking like a 
dirty-white rag. Worse still; she washed the 
robe right over the doll’s face,—and where- 
ever the ley fell upon it, the colour was taken 
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out. The cheeks were as spotted, as if the doll 
had had the small-pox. ‘Oh dear,” thought 
Lucia, “what an unlucky day!” She sat 
down and cried bitterly; but she did not like 
to tell her troubles to her mother; for she 
knew that if she had learned her lesson, and 
gone to school, she should not have been so 
idle, mischievous, and unhappy. 

She put the doll away, and thought she 
would comfort herself by a look at her chick- 
ens and lupines. The flowers, turned bottom 
upwards in the hot sun, had fallen flat upon 
the ground,—and the gardener told her they 
were quite dead,—and all the care in the 
world would not bring them to lite again. 
Poor Lucia sighed deeply, and walked into 
the house to see her chickens. Alas, the cat 
was just eating the wing of the last one! 
The little girl could not endure this sight. 
She sat down, and cried as if her heart would 
break. When her mother asked what was the 
matter, she told her the cat had eaten her two 
little, white chickens. ‘‘ You shouid not have 
brought them into the house,” said her mo- 
ther. ‘‘The old hen knew what was best for 
her little ones, much better than you do.” 


Lucia thought to herself, that mothers always 
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knew what was best for their children; but 
she did not say so. She dried her eyes, 
washed her face, and looked out the window, 
till dinner was ready. After she had eaten 
dinner, she thought she would amuse herself 
with painting her maps. She had a paint-box 
full of bright colours, which one of her school- 
mates had given her. She covered Europe 
with blue, and Asia with orange-colour, and 
Africa with red, and America with green and 
vermillion. She put the paint on so thick and 
dry, that it was full of stripes and spots; and 
not a word of the printing could be seen. 
Lucia was out of patience, and threw her 
maps into the desk. Then she ran into the 
meadow to chase butterflies. She forgot that 
her mother had often told her not to go there 
alone. As she was running very fast, she fell 
into a deep ditch,—and was buried up to her 
chin in black mud. A man who was at work 
_in the meadow, heard her scream, and ran to 
take her out of the ditch. One of her shoes 
was lost; and her gown was heavy with dirt. 
So the man put her in his wheel-barrow, and 
carried her home. After her mother was sure 
she was not hurt at all, she could not help 
smiling to see how queerly Lucia looked,— 
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with her hair all muddy, and her arms as black 
as a chimney-sweep. It was a great while 
before she looked like herself again; and when 
she was neatly washed and dressed, she did 
not feel very comfortable. . She thought every 
body that looked at her, wanted to laugh at 
her bad luck. After a little while, she told 
her mother she was going to take tea with 
Caroline Pratt,—and asked her whether she 
thought it was best. ‘You can do as you 
please, said her mother, ‘Mrs. Pratt does 
not like to have Caroline visited, excepting on 
Saturdays,—because she has lessons to learn; 
but you are your own mistress.” Lucia 
wanted to go very much; so she put on her 
bonnet, and ran off. Caroline was studying 
her lesson, and Mrs, Pratt did not seem to 
like very well to have her interrupted. ‘“‘ How 
comes it you are not getting your lesson for 
tomorrow, Lucia?” said she. ‘I don’t go to 
school this week,” answered the little girl; 
and she blushed till her cheeks felt very 
_ warm. Caroline tried to amuse her, but she 
did not ask her to stay to tea. Lucia was sure 
they did not want company, and she went 
home before sun-down, very unhappy indeed. 
Mother,” said she, “I have been very un- 
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lucky to-day; and it is ail because I did not 
know what to do with myself. Hens know 
what is best for their little chickens; and mo- 
thers know what is best for their little girls. 
I do ‘not want to be my own mistress any 
longer.? 


Le Magasin de Poupées. 


“Une petite fille Francoise, nommée Angéla, avait eu, 
de plusieurs dames, un magasin de poupées; il y en avait de 
toutes les tailles, de toutes les couleurs. Pour ces jouets, 
elle les soignait encore mieux que les autres, et ils avaient sa 
prédilection. Une chambre particuliére était consacrée pout 
toutes ces poupées; elle les y rangeait selon leur 4ge et leur 
état, et les tenait dans la plus grande propreté; elle leur 
avoit formé une garde-robe complete; rien n y manquait, 
soit pour les jours ouvrables, soit pour les fétes; et elle les 
habillait, de pied en cap, avec |’ élégance, et tout le goit 
possibles. Elle leur taillait des robes, des spincers, et des 
schalls; elle leur tricotait de petits bas; et ces toilettes en- 
fantines lui avaient donné |’ habitude de couper les étoffes 
sans perte, et de coudre aussi adroitement qu’une ouvriére. 
Cette sorte d’ amusemént est une bonne chose pour les pe- 
tites filles. Lorsqu’on réussit a faire les choses en petit, 
on ne manque guére de devenir habile dans les grandes; et 
cela importe, quand elles gnt un objet d’ utilité sans cesse 
renaissante.”’ 
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MOTHER AND ELIZA. 


Eliza.—Mother, I do not like to study ge- 
ometry; I do not see what good it will ever 
do me. 

Mother.—And how do you know that? Do 
you, my child, pretend to know, of what use 
every thing you now learn, will be to you, if 
you should live to grow up? I find it quite 
difficult, myself, to decide, what, on the whole, 
it is best for you to learn; and certainly your 
inexperience cannot make you a better judge 
than your mother. You cannot be, in this 
case, if you can in any, so good a judge as 
your instructers, and superiors in age. 

Ehza.—I know I am not, mama; but I 
think I can see how some studies will be of 
more use than others. For instance, if I 
should grow up without learning arithmetic, I 
could never calculate, you know; or be able 
to tell how much to give for any thing I should 
wish to buy. Geography and history I should 
be ashamed not to know; and many other 
things which almost every body is acquainted 
with. These I should find necessary, to ena- 
ble me rightly to understand conversation and 
reading. 
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Mother.—I think you can learn nothing, 
which may not, at some time or other, help 
you the better to understand conversation and 
reading. Without doubt, my dear; some 
things are more important than others; and 
there is a great deal of judgment to be exer- 
cised in the choice and direction of studies. 
As I think you will understand me, I will en- 
deavour to correct and direct your ideas upon 
the subject. As a first principle, I should 
wish and require for every one, that common 
branches should first be learned perfectly, be- 
fore any attention is paid to ornamental ac- 
complishments, such as drawing and music, 
or even the languages. I should be ashamed 
ef you, if, while you could translate a French 
sentence correctly, or draw a landscape well, 
you should make mistakes in spelling, gram- 
mar, geography, and arithmetic; or rather, I 
should be ashamed of myself, for having per- 
mitted such inequality in your pursuits. 

Elza.—I think I should be ashamed of my- 
self, too; but, you know, one sometimes makes 
mistakes accidentally, when one really knows 
better. 

Mother.—I know this very well; and al- 
though they may be, as you say, accidental, I 
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am far from being very ready to excuse them. 
Excusing would only multiply them; and I 
really think, that if they are accidental, they 
are not often unavoidable. But I mean, rath- 
er, mistakes of real ignorance and an unin- 
formed mind. To know what are called 
common branches is particularly important 
for those, whose time and means of educa- 
tion are limited. I would have it fora gen- 
eral rule, never to be set aside, that all should 
be well-instructed first, in those things, which 
“every body ought to know.” Now for your 
question, “What good will it do me” to learn 
this or that? a question which many a little, 
and great girl too, has asked, before you. 
Elza.—I am glad you have come to that, 
for I want to know what good it will do to 
learn things, which I can never make use of. 
Mother.—All studies do you good, because 
they discipline and improve your mind, and 
give it strength and firmness in cases where 
good judgment is wanted; this is a general, 
but very important advantage; one, however, 
which you cannot so fully understand and ap- 
preciate now, as when you are older. Another 
great good is, that these studies not only 
strengthen and inform your mind, but they 
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serve to employ your time pleasantly. You 
are now young, and have a great deal of lei- 
sure for something,—much more than you can 
possibly devote to the acquisition of what you 
term useful studies. Now will you spend this 
time in idleness, or frivolous amusements, or 
in fashionable accomplishments, which after a 
few short years, will vanish like soap-bubbles? 
Or will you devote it to solid studies and pur- 
suits, which will give your mind energy, will 
discipline your temper, modulate your charac- 
ter,—give you increasing interest in the con- 
versation of.sensible people,—-and prepare you 
to be useful in after life, to others, who may 
be dependent upon you,—and to have within 
yourself, a fund of interesting resources for 
your mind and heart, amid all the occurren- 
ces of life. I wish to give you a love of 
mental labour; and the only way to affect this, 
is by accustoming your mind to daily habits of 
exertion. If you are occupied a part of every 
day in some solid study, you will love it, and 
it will be as necessary to the comfort of your 
mind, as a pleasant walk is exhilarating to 
your body. The reason that half the people 
in the world are unhappy, is, that they have 
not trained their minds to serious and steady 
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pursuits. I apprehend that all people, who 
spend their lives in the pursuit of amusement 
merely, are unhappy; for mere amusement 
cannot satisfy the soul, and is only resorted 
to, as the business of life, by those persons, 
who have never learned the proper use of their 
intellectual faculties. 

Eliza.—Mother, I think I will never ask 
again, what good any thing will do me, which 
exercises my mind. 

Moither.—I hope you will not, my dear; but 
rest assured that you are gaining a good habit, 
and preparing yourself for greater efforts. I 
know a lady, who, when she was young, had 
remarkably good mental habits. She made it 
a point to be always attentive to what was 
passing before her, and to draw, if possible, 
some instruction from it. She would let no 
day pass without a line,—that is, without hav- 
ing done or learned something, which should 
distinguish that day from every other. If, 
from necessity, she could do but little, that 
little was always done; even if she were sleepy 
and tired, she would, before going to bed, get 
a few lines in Virgil; or glean some good 
ideas from a substantial book; or recite a few 
lines of poetry, from some favourite author. 
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She would say to herself, when she was some- 
times listening to an uninteresting sermon,— 
“Well, I will remember this, for the sake of 
my memory,—although I think it will do me 
no other good, unless it be to break me, of 
habits of inattention.” I have mentioned only 
her habits of mental discipline. I would also 
recommend to you, the government she exer- 
cised over her heart and conduct. Her meth- 
od was, to secure, at the close of each day, 
time enough to recollect, and examine her 
thoughts, feelings, and actions; to record, 
censure, and determine to reform, whatever 
had been amiss; and finally, to pray to her 
Father in Heaven, to assist her good resolu- 
tions, and to strengthen the feebleness ef her 
virtue. As might be expected, she is now as 
near perfection, as human nature can attain; 
possessing great strength of mind, energetic 
resolution, dignity, gentleness, and sweetness 
of manners. A blessing and a guide to her 
family circle and dependants; beloved by her 
friends, and imitated by her neighbours. 

Eliza.—Dear mama, this is a delightful 
picture; but who can hope to attain so much 
perfection? 

Mother.—We can, at least, all try to do cur 
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best. We should determine what course we 
will pursue, and go as far as possible in the 
path of mental and moral improvement; not 
discouraged by the greater progress others 
may make, nor satisfied with feeble attain- 
ments in knowledge and virtue, because there 
are others who have done less than we have. 
Remember what you can of this conversation, 
my dear child. Keep it ever on your mind, 
that your mother desires nothing more ardent- 
ly, than your advancement in knowledge and 
goodness; and that her heart indites, while her 
lips utter, the most affectionate expressions 


of regard for her daughter. 
A. B. F. 
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Little George was very fond of flowers; and 
he was always saying, “Mama, I do wish we 
lived in the country.” Every morning and 
evening, he used to walk on the common; and 
as he ran along by his mother’s side, if he hap- 
pened to see a buttercup, or a white clover, 
he would jump to pull it up, and exclaim, “Oh 
mother what a beautiful flower! People in 
Boston have not much ground to spare; but 
George’s father gave him a little piece, about 
as big as his pocket-handkerchief, and there 
he would dig from morning till night. At first, 
he stuck down flowers all in blossom, and 
would cry because the hot sun made them dry 
up; but his mother bought him some sweet 
peas, and some lupine seeds, and shewed him 
how to plant them; and she told him he must 
wait patiently till they came up, and not touch 
them at all. She told him it was very silly 
for little boys to keep in a fret, because things 
did not grow as fast as they wanted them to. 
She said he must not think of his garden for a 
great many days. George was very good; 
and one day his mother told him she would. 
show him something as pretty as the prettiest” 
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flower. So little George took his mother’s 
hand, and ran off to walk, wondering what he 
was going to see. They stopped at a house 
where he had never been before; and the gen- 
tleman showed them a very handsome snuff- 
box, with a sweet pretty picture, all set round 
with pearls. While George was looking at it, 
the gentleman touched it, and the cover rose 
up. A beautiful bird flew out, and shook his 
wings, and turned his head, and began to sing. 
He was very small indeed—not bigger than a 
blue violet. His feathers were bright and 
shining, as the most beautiful butterfly; and 
his song was so loud and sweet—so like the 
birds singing in the woods, that George thought 
it was a real bird. But it was not a real bird. 
It was made by a man in Switzerland. Little 
wheels and springs, inside the box, made the 
bird move and sing, just as clock-makers make 
the hands of a clock move round; and make 
it speak out loud, to tell what o’clock it is. 
George was not big enough to understand ex- 
actly how it was done; but he wanted to see 
it again and again. After the gentleman had 
showed it three or four times, he shut the 
box, and said he had not time to amuse him 
any more. George wished very much ta see 
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it again; but he thought it was not polite to 
tease the gentleman, when he had been so 
very kind. So he thanked him, and bade him 
good bye. ‘The next morning, his father took 
him into the country; and there he saw flowers 
in plenty. He saw two little rabbits, just the 
colour of a mouse; and they lived in a great 
box, with windows in it; and they ate clover, 
and jumped about, like little kittens. George 
laughed. out loud, when he saw them shake 
their hong, smooth ears; and he wished very 
much that he had them for his own. After- 
ward, he saw a white hen, with a whole brood 
of little chickens; and she was scratching, as 
fast as she could make her feet fly, to find 
some worms for her little ones. One chicken 
was brown,—-and all the rest were white. 
George thought the brown one had been out 
in the sun too much; and he said, “‘ See, father, 
how that chicken is tanned. It will be a ne- 
gro hen.” His father laughed, and told him, 
little boys and girls tanned in the sun; but 
chickens did not. George saw a thousand 
new things, and capered about, till he was 
tired. When he went home, he wanted to go 
to bed directly. The next morning, he went 
to look at his garden,—but he did not dig in 
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it; and he did not ask his mother, but twice, 
when she thought the seed would come up. 
He built cob-houses, and spelt words with his 
ivory letters, all day, without troubling his 
mother at all. Every day he looked at his 
garden,—and he wished the flowers would 
make haste and come up, but he never teased 
about it. Ina fortnight, he saw little, green 
things just above the ground, and he ran into 
the house to tell of it. Every body was glad 
to see him so pleased; because he was such 
a good-natured boy. The next morning, when 
George went out to look at his flowers, he 
saw a great box in the yard. He peeped into 
it, and saw the mouse-coloured rabbits. He 
clapped his hands, and shouted for joy. His 
fathér heard him, and he opened the window, 
and said, “‘' Those rabbits are for you, my son, 
because you did not tease for them when you 
saw them; and because you have been such a 
good boy, and made no trouble about your 
garden.” 
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INSECTS. 

James.—I have been trying to read, in my 
room, this evening; but I could not, because 
the beetles, millers, and musquitoes troubled 
me so much. Yousay every thing does good, 
Aunt Maria; and I have come on purpose to 
ask, what such tormenting creatures as insects 
can be made for. 

Aunt M.—It would take me a long time to 
tell all their uses. Silk, worn in such quanti- 
ties all over the globe, is the work of a worm, 
you know. Nut galls, used both in medicine 
and colouring, are excresences on the oak, in 
Asiatic Turkey; which insects build as habi- 
tations for their young. Cochineal, from which 
our dyers procure their finest rose-colour, is 
an insect of South America. Spiders’ webs 
are recommended for the ague; and various 
species of flies are used as blisters. An im- 
portant article, called lac, used in making seal- 
ing-wax, varnish, and japan,—in cementing 
cracked china; and colouring, is likewise ob- 
tained from an insect. The prodigious quan- 
tity of wax and honey used in the world, is 
furnished by thesse industrious little creatures. 
Anatomists use them for surgical purposes; 
for they pick bones cleaner than the most del- 
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icate knife could do it. The Chinese beetles 
are very brilliant. When seen through a mi- 
croscope, they appear to be covered with gold 
and precious stones. For this reason, the la- 
dies of that country embroider their wings into 
dresses. In India, fire-flies are enclosed in 
gauze, and worn as ornaments in the hair. 
Besides these particular uses, they serve to 
keep us in good health, by devouring a thous- 
and poisonous and disagreeable -substances, 
floating in the air. 

James.—They do more good than I thought 
of, to atone for the mischief they make; but 
the poor animals, especially horses, suffer 


much from them, without receiving good at 
their hands. 


Aunt.—i am not certain of that. Physi- 
cians say it does animals good, to be bled by 
. these little surgeons; and the constant motion 
in which they are kept by restlessness, is pro- 
bably conducive to health. However, I am 
not at all disposed to deny their great power 
to annoy and injure us. Many animals and 
plants have insects peculiar to them. Some 
bite and torture almost te madness,—others 
deposit their eggs under the skin, from whence 


‘they are taken into the mouth, and produce 
V% 
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diseases. Horses, cows, and sheep, are each 
troubled with the latter species, called gad- 
flies,—which place their eggs on the lip, or 
in the nose. When hatched, the insects 
sometimes force their way to the very brains 
of sheep. They seem to carry on quite as 
much of warfare between their various tribes, 
as the inhabitants of thedeep. Spiders spread 
nets for flies. Wasps and hornets often tear 
bees to pieces, in order to get at their honey; 
and sometimes they take possession of a hive, 
after driving away the rightful owners. There 
are idlers of the same species, called Corsair 
bees, which plunder the hives of the industri- 
ous. Another enemy to bees, is known by the 
singular title, of death’s-head hawk moth, on 
account of a mark like a scull upon its back. 
He mimics so well the noise which the queen 
bee makes, that all the bees remain motion- 
Jess, and let him plunder as much as he will. 
Moths deposit their eggs in honey-comb, fre- 
quently; and the young caterpillars, covering 
themselves with wax, and silk woven by them- 
selves,—live there and steal what they please, 
in spite of the stings of a whole republic. 
Sometimes they do so much mischief, that the. 
bees quit their hive in despair. Some insects 
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creep into the shells of fish, and devour the 
inhabitants. The pretty, little lady-bug is a 
great enemy to the small, green leaf-lice, 
which are so apt to devour rose-bushes; and 
the best way to clear plants of these vermin, 
is, to establish a colony of lady-bugs among 
them. 

James.--I remember hearing these things, 
in one of Doctor Bradford’s lectures, last win- 
ter. He said it was very fortunate that child- 
ren, all over the world, loved lady-bugs too 
well to kill them. He said too, that it was 
wise and kind in Providence, to make one 
species of insect live by destroying another,— 
else the world would be overrun by them. 
Can you tell me what he said about the ant- 
lion, which digs a pit to catch ants? 

Aunt.—It is a native of the South of Eu- 
rope; and it is so slow in its motions that it 
would die for want of food, if it did not make 
up in cunning, what it needs in swiftness. 
He digs a circular pit fall, with his head and 
legs. He uses the leg toward the inside of 
the circle, and tosses the earth out with his 
head. When one leg gets tired, he crosses 
ove: to the opposite side, so as to: make use of 


the other. Ifhe meets with little stones, he 
‘ : 
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places them, one by one, on his head, and 
jerks them outside the margin of the pit. If 
the stones are large, he balances them care- 
fully on his back, and walks off with them. 
When the trap is nicely finished, he places 
himself in the middle, and hides himself with 
sand. If a poor ant happens to touch the 
shelving edge of the pit, down he tumbles 
into the jaws of his devourer; and if he at- 
tempt to scramble out again, the ant-lion 
shovels sand upon him at such a rate that he 
cannot see his way. 

James.—QOh, how [ hate cunning. I should 
be ashamed to get my living in such a vile, 
deceitful way, if I were an insect. Do they, 
like birds, have instinct in taking care of their 
young? 

Aunl.—Yes, they evince quite as much 
care, in this respect, as other animals. The 
butterflies, which we see roving from flower to 
flower, are not seeking their own pleasure 
only,—they are trying to find a good place to 
deposit their eggs, so that their young may 
have proper food, the moment they are 
hatched. The flesh-fly places her eggs in 
meat with no bad intention; she puts them 
there, because her offspring must have the 
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juices of meat for support. The ichneumon- 
fly bores a hole in the body of the common 
caterpillar, in spite of all his struggles, and 
leaves an egg there. When the grub comes 
to life, he eats the inside of the caterpillar,— 
but carefully avoids the vital organs; so that 
the poor worm lives and eats, only to furnish 
food for his enemy. Some insects burrow a 
hole in the ground, and bury three or four 
living caterpillars with their eggs. The warmth 
of these bodies serve to hatch the little ones, 
and then they live upon the worms till they 
are old enough to make their way out of the 
ground. The burying-beetle digs graves with 
great skill and hard labour,—and by dint of 
pulling, pressing, and treading, he buries birds, 
frogs, fishes, and grasshoppers, for his young. 
Most insects die soon after they have placed 
their eggs; therefore all the care they take, 
must be in providing a good place for them. 
Many insects which live after their offspring 
are hatched, continue to have an eye upon 
‘them,—such as honey-bees, ants, and some 
wasps. The.mason-wasp buries a caterpillar 
with her egg, and when she thinks it is eaten 
up, she opens the hole and pushes in another; 
and so on, til] the maggot is able to take care 
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of itself. The field-bug marches about with a 
family of thirty or forty, of which she takes as 
much care as a hen does of her chickens. If 
you disturb a nest of ants, you will see them 
all eager to carry certain, little, white bodies 
to places of security. These are their young; 
and no power can divert them from their ten- 
der office. A cruel observer once cut an ant 
in two, while engaged in this operation; but 
the affectionate animal would not relax her 
efforts. With that part of her body to which 
the head was affixed, she managed to carry 
ten of these precious burdens into the interior 
of the nest, before she expired. 

James.—I wonder how any one could have 
the heart to do such a deed. Wasps do not 
live on caterpillars,—why do they bury them 
for their young? 

Aunt.—We can only say it is instinct. They 
certainly have not reason to teaclf them that 
a worm will come from the egg, and must have 
‘worms to feed on; but the God of nature has 
so taught them. Bees, which build cylindri- 
cal nests of rose-leaves, exhibit a very pecu- 
liar instinct. They first dig a cylindrical hole 
in the earth, and then go in quest of rose- 
bushes. After selecting leaves proper for the 
purpose, they cut oblong, curved, and even 
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round pieces, so as to form exactly the differ- 
ent parts of the cylinder.” Instinct teaches 
field-spiders to construct their webs with more 
exactness than house spiders; because they 
are more exposed to accidents from wind, rain, 
&e. And the same law of nature teaches 
them to roll themselves up, and pretend to be 
dead, when they are attacked. A large spi- 
der in. South America, builds a nest strong 
enough to entrap small birds. In Jamaica, 
there is a spider, which digs a hole three 
inches into the ground, and lines it with a 
thick, tough web, like a leathern purse. For 
greater security, it has a door with hinges, 
when any of the inhabitants go abroad, or re- 
turn home. Instinct, too, teaches the bee to 
make wax out of the farina of flowers; and 
with it construct thousands of six-sided cells, 
so exactly and economically, that mathemati- 
cians themselves are puzzled. Wasps bite off 
splinters from fences, door-posts, &c. and 
weave them into a kind of eloth, with which 
they make nests as curious as the comb of the 
bee. Sixteen thousand cells are sometimes 
contained in one wasp’s nest. I do not tell 
you about the industrious ants; or the regular 
government of bees and wasps; because many 
of your books give very particular accounts of 
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the cell built for the queen bee; of the soldier 
bees, which guard her; the working bees, 
which bring home materials for the store-house; 
and of the drones, which are deservedly killed, 
and turned out of the way. If you wish for 
interesting accounts of all these things, and 
many others, read Miss Wakefield’s “ Instinct 
Displayed,” and Smellie’s “ Natural Philoso- 
phy.” There you will find accounts of the 
termites, a species of African ant, which de- 
stroys trees, undermines houses, and con- 
sumes clothes, furniture and books; in short, 
every thing, except stones and metals. Such 
stories told of a little insect, no bigger than an 
ant, seem like mere ‘travellers’ wonders.” 
There is, however, no doubt of their truth. It 
is said that boxes full of papers have been left 
on the table at night, and not more than a 
square inch of them found in the morning, I 
will not, however, be answerable for the cor- 
rectness of this statement. One traveller in 
Gambia states, that the height and regularity of 
their nests, made him mistake them, at a little 
distance, for a negro village. Another says 
«¢ Some of these ant-hills are twenty feet high, 
and large enough to contain a dozen men.” 
They too, have a queen, soldiers, and domes- 
tics. If attacked, they fight furiously; biting 
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every thing that comes within their reach; but 
let what will occur, the working-ants never 
fight, and the soldiers never work. The mis- 
chief they do is incredible. Whole villages, 
if left for a short time, are utterly destroyed 
by them. 

Locusts, which the Scriptures tell us de- 
voured every green thing in Egypt, have, in 
later times, ravaged European countries. We 
have accounts of swarms so large, as to be 
four hours in passing over a city, and so thick, 
as to shut out the light of the sun. Mr. Bar- 
row states, that an area of 2,000 square miles, 
in the South of Africa, was literally covered 
with them; and that when driven into the 
sea by a north-west wind, they formed a bank 
three or four feet high, along the shore, for the 
space of fifty miles. The noise they make 
has been compared to the rushing of flame; 
and the effect of their bite, to that of fire. ( See 
the 10 first verses of the 2d chapter of Joel.) 
Musquitoes, and those exceedingly small 
creatures called gnats, are great tormentors, 
when they come in swarms. In 173€, they 
rose from Salisbury Cathedral, England, in 
such numbers, that they resembled columns of 
smoke; and the church was actually supposed 
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to be on fire. Dr. Clarke, speaking of his 
travels in Crim Tartary, informs us, that him- 
self and companions were covered with one 
entire wound, from the bite of these insects; 
notwithstanding they were well guarded with 
clothes, handkerchiefs, and gloves. Even 
when sleeping in his carriage, with windows 
closed, they forced themselves into his nose, 
ears, and mouth. In-Africa and South Amer- 
ica, these little demons are so furious, that 
travellers cannot sleep in peace, unless they 
thrust their heads into holes in the earth, and 
wrap their bodies in hammocks. Accounts 
are given of a Persian king, who was com- 
pelled to raise the siege of a Greek city, by 
the swarms of gnats, which attacked his ele- 
phants. Man can overcome the lion and the 
tiger, but these insignificant, little things, defy 
his strength, and elude his utmost wisdom. 
James.—Doctor Bradford said, that wheat, 
rye, barley, indeed, almost every vegetable, 
had some peculiar insect, which injured or 
destroyed it. Though you have told me a 
great deal of good they do, it seems to me the 
mischief balances it a hundred times over. 
Aunt.—One use I forgot to mention, which 
does not sound very pleasantly to us. They 
are used for food. The luxurious Romans 
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used to fatten beetles for their tables. The 
Greeks considered grass-hoppers a great del- 
icacy. The frugal Chinese, unwilling to waste 
any thing, cook the silk worm, after taking 
away the silk. Palm-weevils and caterpillars, 
are held in great repute among the East In- 
dians. The Hottentots parch white ants, to 
eat, as we do corn; and Mr. Smeathman says 
they taste like almond cakes. The Arabs grind 
locusts, mix them with flour and water, and 
bake them. ‘This kind of food is probably al- 
luded to in scripture, where it is said of John 
the Baptist, ‘His meat was locusts and wild 
honey.”” The Hottentots preserve the same 
insect by salting and smoking; and the Moors 
prefer locusts to pigeons. The formation of 
insects is wonderful. Their bodies are always 
adapted to the soil and climate, which Provi- 
dence intends they should occupy; and they 
are as perfect, as they are minute. ‘None 
have less than six feet; some, have many 
more. They are furnished with little, flexible, 
jointed horns, called antenne; supposed to be 
organs of some sense of which we are igno- 
rant. They have neither ears, brains, nor 
nostrils. Most of them have two eyes; spi- 
ders have eight. Eight hundred lenses have: 
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been discovered in a fly; and seventeen thou- 
sand, three hundred and twenty five, in the 
cornea of a butterfly. They are furnished 
with pores on the side, through which they 
breathe; yet many of them possess several 
lungs, as well as several hearts. Silk-worms 
have a chain of hearts, which may be seen 
plainly through their transparent skins, while 
they are spinning.”’ Surely, if they did not 
do more good than harm, Almighty Wisdom 
would not permit them to exist. Probably 
man does not yet know half their uses. One 
good moral lesson they certainly teach: viz. 
That no evil is insignificant because it is small. 
A few little faults may not do much harm; but 
unless destroyed, they will increase in swarms, 
and lay waste all the fair buds of virtue. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


1. Why are the fixed stars like wicked old men 
2. Name me and you break me. 

3. Why is an andiron like a yard stick? 

4, Why is a tallow chandler a sinful man? 

5. Why is the letter T like an Island? 


6. There is a word of five letters, from which if you take 
two but one is left. 
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HAPPINESS. 
[Concluded from page 85.] 


While their brother George was thus sacri- 
ficing happiness to ambition, Elizabeth and 
Jane had matured in beauty and genius. 
Thus highly gifted, and secluded from the 
worst temptations of life, some may imagine 
that uneasiness could not find its way into 
their hearts. But alas, beauty, of all gifts, is 
the most likely to leave its envied possessor 
wretched and desolate ; and talents unless 
usefully employed, serve to make the restless 
spirit dissatisfied with all earthly good. For 
two years, Jane was the unrivalled belle of 
all companies she entered. Her claims were 
entirely undisputed, and admiration and flat- 
tery followed her every step. Books, and 
music, and drawing, were now entirely neg- 
lected; and dress became the sole employ- 
ment cf her life. But, though dissipation 
may fascinate for awhile, it soon grows 
wearisome; vanity may crave flattery forever, 
but the heart soon loathes it. Jane grew 
tired of such an insipid course,—and yet had 
not the resolution to quit it. Books lost all 


their interest, unless they contained odes, or 
g* 
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acrostics to her beauty; and music had no 
charms, unless there were admirers to listen. 
Suitor after suitor was rejected, for want of 
the gracefulness, or fortune, which her aspiring 
hopes required. At last, a rival came upon 
the field: a lovely southern heiress,—so rich, 
and so attractive in her languid beauty, that 
Jane soon perceived her empire was a divided 
one. Then arose eagerness to dispute with 
her fair competitor a prize, which her own 
heart, in its better moments, acknowledged to 
be worthless. But she who seeks admiration, 
loses it by the very effort; and to evince need 
of flattery is a tacit acknowledgment of dimin- 
ishing power. When her peace became af- 
fected by a more frequent call, or a lower 
bow, given to her rival, it is needless to add 
that she was unhappy. About this time, a 
handsome Italian was introduced to the ladies. 
His manners were polished and captivating, 
his language courtly, and his principles cor- 
rupt. The rival belles were eager to show 
who could most suddenly fascinate him. For 
a long time, it seemed uncertain how it would 
be decided; for he told both they were beauti- 
ful as. Olympic deities, and sinless as angels. 
However, the southern belle was the richest, 
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and he offered her his hand and heart. Once 
secure of her conquest, she haughtily rejected 
him; and before she had time to proclaim her 
triumph, he made proposals to Jane, and was 
accepted. He proved a mere adventurer; 
spent her large fortune rapidly; and left her 
a wretched, deserted wife. Elizabeth, in the 
mean time, had entrusted her happiness to 
chances equally precarious. She did not 
place her enjoyment in the possession, or the 
use of intellect; but in the praise of it. ‘ Flat- 
tery was dealt out to her with a lavish hand, 
till her native nobility of mind spurned the 
cheap offering. It requires something of tal- 
ent to appreciate talent; and she well knew 
that the greater part of her indiscriminate ad- 
mirers, were ready to praise as loudly, and 
as long, any one who could scribble verses, 
or use a few high-sounding words. She had 
sought the bubble, reputation, at the expense 
of much exertion, and the sacrifice of many 
quiet, and permanent pleasures; yet when 
Jane congratulated her upon the compliments 
she received, she exclaimed, with all the pet- 
tishness of an unsatisfied soul, “Oh, Jane, 
don’t talk to me of those things. I wish you 
knew as well as I do, that ‘nothing blackens 
like the ink of fools.’ ” 
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Enthusiastic in her nature, it is not strange 
that love should soon mingle with her roman- 
tic day-dreams. She fixed her affections upon 
one of her sister’s rejected suitors; but she 
soon perceived they did not meet with a cor- 
dial return. The fact is, mental superiority 
is borne with less patience than any other; and 
those whom successful talent has rendered 
celebrated, cannot fail to arouse enemies in 
their path, however kind in their disposition; 
however noble and generous in their feelings. 
These enemies taught the young man to mis- 
take the rich overflowings of an intelligent 
mind, for the insufferable affectation of pedant- 
ry; and the harmless arrows of playful wit, for 
the poisoned darts of sarcasm. Elizabeth had 
penetration enough, to see that her character 
was entirely misunderstood, where she most 
wished to have it appreciated; and she retired 
from the world in disgust. She shut herself 
up in her chamber, kept a domestic to attend 
upon her, and admitted no one but her own 
immediate family. Those who most frequently 
visited her were her honest parents, and that 
brother Henry, whom George had contemptu- 
ously pronounced would never be a great man, 
because he was simply contented with being a 
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happy one. With Henry B. literature and 
science were things loved, for the happy ef- 
fects they produced on his own character,—not 
for the reputation they brought. So long as 
he had a kaleidescope and prism, a barometer 
and a cabinet of minerals, he cared little in 
what estimation himself and his pursuits were 
held, by the great and fashionable. His max- 
im was, that the resources stored in our own 
minds and hearts, were the only treasures 
which could not be taken away from us. He 
first educated, and then married a modest, 
sensible girl, to whom he had been attached 
in early and humble life. His domestic hap- 
piness rested on the surest possible foundation ; 
that of a wife’s gratitude and respect. The 
world never heard of him, as they did of George 
and his splendid bride; but if he was spared 
their envy, he was spared their pity too. His 
excellent mother, always tranquilly religious, 
preserved the same happy temperament, which 
distinguished her in poverty. His father saw 
exemplified in his own family, that beauty, and 
wealth, and talents, cannot ensure content. 
He was proud of his other children, but Hen- 
ry was the one on whom he leaned for sup- 
port and consolation. If his old age was 
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happier than his youth had been, it was be- 
cause this worthy son had taught him to look 
within himself for permanent enjoyment. Over 
the mind of Elizabeth he exerted the same 
healing influence. That haughty misanthro- 
py, (which, after all, is a disease of genius, 
not one of its attributes,) vanished. She 
learned to live without any other excitement 
than a love of doing good; and, though she 
never married, she was, eventually, a digni~ 
fied, useful, and happy woman. 

Thus we see that external gifts of any kind, 
cannot create happiness; though, when rightly 
used, they may greatly increase it. If, then, 
a generous fairy should offer you your choice 
among all the privileges of this life,—do not 
ask for beauty, wealth, or genius; but as you 
kiss the powerful wand she holds out to you, 
say, ‘‘Good fairy, give me a kind, generous 
heart, and an intelligent, pious mind.” You 
may smile at fairy gifts, perchance. Yet I 
assure you there is an elfin queen, named 
Enpeavour; who bestows wonderful things 
upon her humble followers. 
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Mother.—Now that the most beautiful sea- 
son of the year is come,—the reign of flowers 
and foliage,—I hope you will double your dili- 
gence and interest in the subject of Botany. 
The leaves are expanding; the flowers wast- 
ing their perfume; the hills and fields are 
verdant and smiling; and all nature seems to 
be overflowing with animation and joy, and 
gratefully to respond to the imvocation of 


Milton. 
‘Wave your tops ye pines, 
With every plant, in sign of worship wave.” 


George.—It is, indeed, delightful to see 


Spring return again. I never loved so weil, 


“To mark how spring 


Our tender plants, * * * * * 


How nature paints her colours; how the bee 
Sits on the bloom, extracting liquid sweet.” 


Harry.—Mother, I have, as you directed, 
examined two plants, which I found in the 
yard. You will laugh at their insignificance, 
perhaps, but I think they are pretty, just be- 
cause they are little; and I chose them to ex- 
amine, because I supposed them more diffi- 
cult than larger ones. 

Mother.—You know I have often told you, 
that a plant is even more curious, and not the 
less interesting, for its minuteness. 


U 
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Harry.—This is shepherd’s purse. The bo- 
tanical name Thlaspi Bursa Pastoris. It be- 
longs to the 14th class, Tetradynamia, having 
four stamens; two long, and two short; and 
to the first order, Siticulosa; having the seeds 
in a short silicle or pod. I suppose the plant 
is called shepherd’s purse, from the form of 
its pod somewhat resembling a purse. I do 
not think every shepherd’s purse is as full of 
guineas, as this little pod is of seeds. This 
plant is common in pastures and roadsides; 
and what is rather remarkable, blooms during 
most of the summer. The «ther,—chickweed; 
botanical name, Stellaria media, belongs to the 
10th class, Decandria, having ten stamens, 
and to the third order, Trigynia; having three 
stvles. ‘The stems of this plant are remarka- 
ble for a hairy line, extending from joint to 
joint, and occupying the two sides alternately.” 
Also, “On breaking the stem, an elastic, fib- 
rous substance is drawn out, which retracts 
when liberated.”” This, you see, I have com- 
mitted from the description. No one could 
mistake this plant, on account of these two 
circumstances. 

Mother.—Well done, Harry. You have de- 
seribed them very well. Bring me. two as 
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good descriptions every day, until you have 
exhausted Flora’s treasures within your reach, 
and I shall be satisfied. Now we must think 
of our old subject, Forest trees. 

George.—I wish to know something about 
the names of trees and plants; they seem to 
me to be, generally, accidental and arbitrary. 

Mother.—This is very much the case. They 
are often named in honour of individuals who 
discovered them, or of general benefactors to 
the science of Botany. The celebrated Smith, 
for writing a treatise on the “Irritability of 
Plants,” was noticed by having a plant called 
Smithia sensitiva, in allusion to his name, and 
his treatise. The Magnolia was named from 
a very meritorious botanist. Linnea, a de- 
pressed, abject Lapland plant, was named 
from the great, though humble and unpre- 
tending Linneus. Tournefortia, for Tourne- 
fort. Franklinea, for the illustrious Franklin, 
as distinguished for the extent of his scientific 
acquirements, as for his patriotic virtues. 

George.—I never heard of this plant; where 
is it found? 

Mother.—It is a tree, and is found to grow 
naturally only in the state of Georgia. It isa 
very beautiful tree. The luxuriance of its 
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vegetation, the beauty of its flowers, and the 
richness of its foliage, place it among the 
Magnolias. It is cultivated near Philadelphia, 
in England, and in France. 

George.—I should like to know something 
more of the Magnolias. 

Mother.—“All the Magnolias are, without 
exception, natives of Asia or America.” 
They are all beautiful in their foliage, and 
most of them have splendid flowers. They 
are much cultivated, for ornament, in various 
parts of Europe. Of the thirteen distinct spe- 
cies, which are known; five belong to China 
and Japan, one to the West Indies, and seven 
to the United States. Of the Chinese; the 
Magnolia yulan is the largest. ‘It has been 
cultivated during several centuries, and serves 
particularly, for the embellishment of the Em- 
peror of China’s Gardens. In Chinese poetry, 
it figures as the symbol of candour and beau- 
ty.” The Magnolia grandiflora, often called 
the Big laurel, is one of the most magnificent 
of North American trees. The tree itself is 
one of the largest of the United States, and 
with its rich and splendid foliage, and its im- 
mensely large and beautiful flowers, studding, 
a8 it were, its expanse of green; it produces 
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a fine effect; and is considered, by those who 
have seen it on its native soil, as one of the 
most beautiful productions of the vegetable 
kingdom. “The Big laurel is valued, not 
only for the magnificence of its foliage and 
flowers, but also, for its insensibility to cold. 
It is hardier than the Orange tree; and in 
America, it grows five degrees further north.” 
Of the curious structure of thg seed vessel, 
with its pendulous seeds, I think I have spo- 
ken to you in a former conversation. The 
Magnolia glauca, though inferior in size to the 
former, is equally interesting, on account of its 
beautiful foliage and flowers. It is, likewise, 
a native of the United States, and with the last, 
is remarkable for its penetrating and delight- 
ful odour. It is very difficult to preserve the 
seed for any length of time. ‘They must be 
placed, as soon as they are gathered, and be- 
fore the pulp, which envelopes the stone is 
withered, in rotten wood, or in sand slightly 
moistened, where they are kept cool until they 
are committed to the ground; this is the only 
mode of obtaining the tree from the seed.” 
The Cucumber tree, Magnolia acuminata, is 
also beautiful, and equal to the Big,laurel in 
its dimensions. It is found as far north as the 
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Niagara river. ‘Most of the inhabitants of 
the country bordering on the Alleghanies, 
gather the cones of this tree about midsummer, 
when they are half ripe, and steep them in 
whiskey: a glass or two of this liquor, which 
is extremely bitter, they habitually take in the 
morning, as a preservative against autumnal 
fevers; ’’—with how much real effect, it is per- 
haps doubtful. Then, there is the Heart-leaved 
Cucumber tree, Magnolia cordata, with yellow 
flowers, the Umbrella tree, Magnolia tripetala, 
the long leaved Cucumber tree, Magnolia auri- 
culata, sometimes called Indian physic, and 
- the Long-leaved Umbrella tree, Magnolia mac- 
rophylla, which seems in general appearance 
to differ from the Umbrella tree only in being 
altogether longer. This has been called Mag- 
nolia Michauxii, in honour of Michaux the cl- 
der; but the honorary term was dropped by 
his son, and the present one adopted. 

George.—A clumsy term, indeed. T think 
it was wisely dropped. 

Harry.—I have heard of the Cabbage tree; 
and I should like to know something about it. 
It surely does not bear cabbages. 

Mother.—No. The base of the young leaves 
of this tree, are eaten with oil and vinegar, 
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and resemble the artichoke and the cabbage 
in taste; on this account only, it is called the 
Cabbagetree. This tree is said to be “a cen- 
tury in growing, and then to yield only a few 
ounces of a substance, neither richly nutri- 
cious, nor peculiarly agreeable.” 

George.—It would be foolish, in such a case, 
to destroy, for so little, the product of so long 
a process of nature. , 

Mother.—It reminds me of what has been 
said of the first settlers of Kentucky, who killed 
the buffalo, an animal weighing twelve or fif- 
teen hundred pounds, for the pleasure of eat- 
ing its tongue, and abandoned the carcase to 
the beasts of the wilderness. The Cabbage 
tree belongs to the genus of the Palms, Cha- 
meerops palmetto; and is found farther north 
than any other species in America. “In the 
Southern States, the wood of this tree, though 
extremely porous, is preferred to every other 
for wharves: its superiority consists in being 
secure from injury by sea-worms, which, dur- 
ing the summer, commit such ravages in struc- 
tures accessible to their attacks. But when 
exposed to be alternately wet and dry, in the 
flowing and ebbing of the tide, it decays as 
speedily as other wood. This use of the Cab- 
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bage tree is rapidly diminishing its numbers, 
and probably the period is not far distant, when 
it will cease to exist within the boundarigs of 
the United States. The tardy growth of this 
species, will always discourage its propaga- 
tion. The Cabbage tree bears long clusters 
of small, greenish flowers, which are succeed- 
ed by a black fruit, about the size of a pea, 
not fit for food. 

George.—What is the origin of the name 
given to the Coffee tree? I have been told 
that the seed is not used as coffee. 

Mother.—The name of Coffee tree was giv- 
en to this vegetable by the early emigrants to 
Kentucky and Tennesee, because they hoped 
to find in it a substitute for coffee, rather than 
because they did find itso. The experiment 
was abandoned, as soon as it was easy to ob- 
tain coffee from the West Indies. The Coffee 
tree is abundant in Kentucky, Tennesee, Ohio, 
and Illinois, where it grows much larger than 
it does in Canada, its northern limits. The 
French in Canada call it Chicot, stumptree, 
en account of its straight, naked trunk, sur- 
mounted by a few regular branches, with tuft- 
ed foliage. The fewness of its branches, and 
the size of its terminal ones, give it a peculiar 
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appearance, somewhat resembling a dead tree. 
Such is its appearance, at least, in forests, 
surrounded with other trees. It was sent to 
France upward of fifty years ago; it. is much 
cultivated in the environs of Paris, for its 
beautiful foliage. It there attains to forty feet 
in height. ‘The botanical name of this tree is 
’ Gymnocladus canadensis. ‘The flowers and 
fruit are large, bowed pods, of a reddish brown 
colour. They contain several large, grey 
seeds, which are extremely hard.” But I am 
aware that you would feel more interest in 
trees and plants more common in our own re- 
gion. These, however, which I have de- 
scribed are objects of curiosity for their pecu- 
liarities and beauty; and because we occa- 
sionally meet them, cultivated in our own, or 
neighbouring regions. 


A. B. F. 


Hep to the Guestions iu our last. 


1. Iser—I, sir. 2. He has nothing to boot. 

8. Largess—Large S. 

4. Abundance is often on New England tables. 
5. It is vain to aspire—Vane to a spire. 

6. It is often tolled—Often told. 

7. It is Hamlet alone—It is ham, let alone. 

3. Your name. 


“He is about my path, and about my bed.” 
Psat 139. 


When first my infant feet essay’d 
The movements of my will to aid, 
Parents and friends, with watchful eye, 
To guard my tottering steps would fly. 
Now, ’mid the clustering flowers I stray, 
Or on the clean brook’s margin play, 
Till the sun’s parting lustres burn, 

Go fearless forth, and safe return: 
Yet One my varying path doth share, 
Who guides me with a Father’s care. 


—— When weary on my pillow laid, 
Mild evening draws her curtaining shade, 
And busy dreams, with powerful sway, 
Bring back the pleasures of the day,— 
When the last form that linger’d near, 

My tender mother, ever dear, 

Hath left her kiss, hath breath’d her prayer, 
And in sweet rest resigned her care, 

Still One, whose eye can never sleep, 
Around my bed His watch doth keep. 


Hartford. ~ 
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THE LITTLE GIRL’S ANSWER TO 
HBR BABY COUSIN. 


Abba’ Louisa, thank you dear! 
I’ve read with pleasure most sincere, 
Your letter. 
I’m four years old, and learn to write,— 
Yet even I could not endite 
One better. 


*Tis very sweet to think of you— 
Of how you look, and what you do, 
Sweet creature! 
In vision oft I see you play. 
And in my fancy oft pertray 
Each feature. 


Pray, Abba’, did you ever see 

Dugald Stewart’s Philosophy, 
Or read it ? 

‘* Imagination” he would say, 

Instead of “‘ Fancy; but I pray 
Dont heed it! 


I faney how you smile and weep,— 
1 fancy how you fall asleep.— 
Or waking, 
With rapture how your bosom swells, 
As sweet and clear those silver bells 
You’re shaking. 


Aad how your lip the coral mocks;— 
A “ dewy lip,” as oft your frocks, 
I fear, prove ;— 
And how your little restless toes 
Peep in and out, beneath your clothes, 
So queer, love. 


They say your eye is darkest blue,— 
Pray write me word if that be true. 
A dimple 
I fancy sports on chin, or cheek; 
Your hair, (a crop) you wear quite sleek 
And simple. 
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And now, dear one, a word or two 

Of sage advice I’) give to you,— 
or during 

John’s infancy, *twas proved to me 

That sin is very apt to be 


Alluring. 


But, oh, I hope that never you, 
As some mistaken babies do, 
Will cry, dear,— 
When you’re denied a thing that has 
Perchance your fancy hit, such as—~ 
The sky, dear. 


Since out of reach it stands so far, 

*T were pity, love, to let a star- 
beam fret you; 

Especially, as I’ve no doubt 

If you would Father’s eyes have out, 
He’d let you. 


And when that hour of agony 

Shall come, as come it will to thee, 
When weeping 

Thy mother turns thee from her breast, 

Nor longer there dares let the rest, 
While sleeping ,— 


My cousin, do not fill the air 
With the shrill cry of thy despair,— 
But brighten 
The cloud of grief with frequent smile, 
Her boscm’s sorrow to beguile 
And lighten. 


And should you, dear, be snatched away, 
To you the holy office may 
Be given; é 
Thy parents’ guardian ange! bright, 
To guide them gently in the light 
Of Heaven. 
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1 very often talk of you, 

To John, and to my father, too, 
And mother ;— 

And wish the time might faster go, 

So that we might directly know 
Each other, 


And John turns up his roguish eye, 
So sensible, and yet so sly,— 
And sweetly 
Beguiles us with his music voice, 
Enough to make the heart rejoice 
Completely. 


Sometimes 1 wonder where can go, 

The many tender thoughts that flow 
From me, love,— 

Perhaps some infant spirit springs 

With them upon his busy wings, 
To thee, love. 


If so, the fairy wreaths that twine 

Thy simple heart with John’s and mine, 
Need never 

By meeting to be made secure; 

For who can doubt but they’ll endure 
Forever? 


Since though we meet not, we can love 
Kach other’s goodness ; can’t we, dove? 
Nor vary 
As older, grosser friendships, do,— 
And yet I long to sing you, ** Blue 
** Eyed Mary.” 


But farewell, farewell, we shall meet; 

And if in Heaven, ’t will be more sweet,— 
So never, 

O never, dearest cousin mine, 

Doubt that Augusta’s heart is thine 
Forever. 
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